








WHY IS THIS COUNCIL NEEDED? 


It is difficult, often impossible, 
for the average American citizen to 
envision the degree of isolation 
and privation in which some of his 
brethren are living in the area 
known asthe Appalachian South. The 
most mountainous, inaccessible, un- 
developed portions of nine states 
comprise this area for which the 
Council labors. This is not the land 
of Dixie in the familiar tourist 
conception, but a land where life 
is hard, and sometimes grim. Here, 
in a region of tortuous terrain and 
remote hollows, is the largest un- 
tapped reserve of manpower for in- 
dustry in the country. Direct de- 
scendants of the pioneers who first 
settled here, these fiercely inde- 
pendent people have survived by lit- 
erally ‘living in the past’. But 
while there is something magnifi- 
cent about such individualism and 
hardihood, it is not gratifying to 
learn of the high rate of illiter- 
acy, of illnesses being treated with 
herbs and potions, of children suf- 
fering for want of dental care and 
proper clothing, of families find- 
ing the yield of their small hill- 
side acreages no longer adequate. 
Doing without has been a way of life 
with these people, but today, with 
modern highways slashing across the 
hills, anddams creating lakes where 
once stood homesteads, they are be- 
coming aware of a world beyond their 
ken. Many have migrated to the larger 
cities where they find themselves 
aliens. Those who have remained in 
the Southern Highlands face this 
strange new world still independent, 
often not asking for clothes, or 
books, or literacy, or medical at- 
tention, but deserving them, if only 
in the name of brotherhood. 
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YOUR CONFERENCE HOME IN 
THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
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INDUSTRY 


COAL STRIKE: 
what is the real issue? 





Both sides in the Eastern Kentucky coal situationdefend their 
positions with a kind of dedicated fervor. Both sides, with a show 
of virtue, state facts to bolster their arguments. The facts are 
at variance. Where lies the truth? 

Early in March the United Mine Workers began striking for a 
$2, 00-a-day pay increase and, perhaps more importantly, for a 
protective clause prohibiting the processing of non-union coal by 
union workers. The $2.00 raise would supposedly put union min- 
ers' daily wage at $24.25 although it is generally admitted that the 
pre-strike wage of the union miner was, in many instances, less 
than $22.25. Independent coal operators insist that since the cost 
of producing coal is increasing beyond the selling price, the de- 
mands of the UMW would eventually bankrupt their companies. 

Antagonisms flared through the summer. Three non-union 
men were shot to death, several ramps were burned and many 
were threatened by nightly snipers and periodic dynamitings. A 
number of suits seeking millions of dollars in alleged damages have 
been filed against the UMW by independent operators. Perhaps 
most tragic of all have been the many rifts that have occurred in 
long-standing friendships. Even in families, where father is 
union and son is non-union, there have been breaches which may 
never heal, 

And yet neither side has the final solution to the economic 
problems of the coal industry of thisarea. Whether they set them- 
selves up as snipers and attempt to shoot away the opposition, or 
whether they silently hold out "not to sign", they are still the 
victims of an industry on the decline. 

Coal mining has been the very life of Eastern Kentuckians for 
generations. Over the years, thanks to the union, many miners 

& have seen better, safer working conditions come about, and a 
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Roadsigns on the way to Whitesburg, Kentucky graphically 
spell out the transition in this coal-rich area. 5 
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steadily increased pay scale. But since World War II mechani- 

zation has reduced the number of men needed, while at the same 

time there has been a lessening of the demand for coal. Last year 

27,000 fewer miners were employed than 10 years ago. The num- 

ber of employed coal miners in Harlan alone dropped from about 

15,000 in 1940 to a third of that early this year before the ill-fated 

strike even began. Over 4,000 Harlan miners were unemployed 

for nine months before the strike! Thus the problem, present be- 
fore the strike began, was aggravated by the strike. 

Week after tragic week the majority of the miners were idle. 
In Clay and Leslie Counties, where there are practically no union 
mines, operations continued as usual while terror as well as hun- 
ger crept across the neighboring mountains, and the National Guard, 
called in for two weeks to preserve order, did little to stem either 
the bitterness or the violence. 

To illustrate the opposing points of view held by the union and 
non-union factions, here are their answers to two of the seven ques- 
tions (lack of space prevents including all 7, but answers may be 
obtained by writing to the editor) asked by Mountain Life & Work. 
The union answers were supplied by Mr. Rex Lauck, assistant 
editor of the United Mine Workers Journal, while the non-union 
answers presented here represent a concensus of opinions of a 
number of independent operators interviewed. 

1, What would be the effect on the truck miners if the un- 
ion should win? 

UNION: The effecton the truck miners if the union should 
win would, I feel, merely be the fact that the stability 
given to the coal industry by the UMWA's wage would 
enable them to stay in business. I feel very strongly 
that if the truck mine operators win and in effect 
drive the UMWA out of the small mines in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, the large rail mines in that same region will ne- 
cessarily go non-union, cut wages, and drive the truck 
mines out of business. I think that if the truck mine 
operators would defeat the union, they would not be in 
business 60 days after such an unhappy occurrence. 

NON-UNION: The truck mines would have to close. The 
unions admit that the truck mines cannot meet their de- 
mands and still operate at a profit. 

2. What effect onthe general economy ofthe strike region 
would there be if truck mines sign the union contract 
and, as they claim, ultimately go out of business ? 

NON-UNION: Many business places in the mining area 
would have to close. 90-99% of the trade coming from 
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miners in the coal mining area comes from truck min- 
ers. Operators of the large mines do not spend their 
money inthe area. The banks in Whitesburg would have 
to close because over 90% of their deposits are the re- 
sults of truck operations. This can be better under- 
stood when it is known that in the Hazard area 724 in- 
dependent mines employ 9,000 non-union miners while 
15 of the big mines employ 1,500 union miners, In the 
Whitesburg area, truck mines employ 7,000 non-union 
miners while rail mines, which are union, employ only 
1,400. 

UNION: The truck mines in Eastern Kentucky, as you 
undoubtedly know, have very little effect on the gen- 
eral economy of the coal industry. They represent 
about one percent of the production under union con- 
tract. The only effects their actions might have are 
"iffy", as I outlined in my answer to your question #1. 
The only further statement I would make on that is 
that if this sequence of events took place in District 
30, it would not be unnatural to fear that such occur- 
rences might take place in other coal mining regions. 

At this writing, the strike is tapering off with the union having 
won several new contracts and facing an awesome number of law 
suits; but actually neither side is really the victor when neither side 
can reverse these past months of sorrow and waiting and hunger. 

Some future relief may be found when science discovers ways 
of liquifying or gasifying coal into a new fuel. A more tangible 
solution for the area might be found in new industries, such as 
lumbering; but the people who are suffering cannot execute such 
miracles; theycan scarcely find the wherewithal to keep alive. 





Revised Edition of 


WHERE TO GET WHAT 


The National Directory of Sources of Supply for all crafts— 
invaluable to crafts workers, teachers, occupational therapists, 
vocational directors, recreation leaders, Boy and Girl Scout 
leaders, churches, schools, institutions, and hospitals. 





35¢ per copy—in coin or stamps. 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 

















RETROSPECT 


Peopte Ti o Rememter 
by D. Warren Lambert = q 


THE asphalt highway shimmers 
in the sun. The trees mottle the 
white center line and momentarily 
blotch the transfer trucks as they 
roar past. Now and then a tourist 
with green sun glasses stops, and 
while his car-restless little boys 
frolic on the grass, his wife looks 
at the curious old buildings, and 
together they mouth the words on 
the historical marker. Then an- 
other truck passes, and for a mo- 
ment the words are lost in the 








noise. 

But when you open the white wooden gate and stand in front of 
the massive old building, then--although the road is still only a few 
feet away--a vague feeling of other times brushes against you, only 
a gentle touch at first, with the noise of the traffic. Then you walk 
to the corner of the building, to look out across the rolling green 
fields in the brilliant Kentucky sunlight, and the touch of the past 
becomes almost tangible, a physical quality in the air, like elec- 
tricity before a storm. The highway begins to seem remote. Like 
a thickness in the atmosphere, the past presses in on you, you can 
almost feel it touch your face. 

Beneath the gutters are curiously shaped stone receivers that 
let the water fan out in a shallow round pooland thenchannel it again 
into a single conduit. With a start you realize that the round basin 
must absorb all the force of the downspout, and then let the water 
rush silently out the narrow opening onthe other side, and you breathe 
"remarkable." You will have that thought again before you 
leave this place. 

The corners run up three stories; you sight up 
one, and its outline against the sky is as 
sharpas aknife blade; not astone is atenth 
of an inch out of line. It makes you think 
of ancient Egypt. For the second time you 
breathe "remarkable," 

High above the central doors--there are 
two--just ufder the eaves, a stone plaque 
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says, ''Founded 1824, Finished 1825". It is that shaded italic you 
see on limestone markers in old cemeteries, andthe thinnest places 
in the engraving had not quite stood the years. But the words and 
the numbers are still clear. 

The building itselfismassive. The twofront doors are inset, 
and you guess that the walls they pierce must be three feet thick. 
Against the clouds the chimneys are double, they look a little like 
Colonial Williamsburg. The windows are high and broad, divided 
into small square panes. It looks like the administration building 
of a college. 

But here and there one of the panes is broken, and the empti- 
ness of a deserted place hangs everywhere. The people whose 
cleverness of design has already made you say, "remarkable" are 
gone. 

This is Shakertown, at Pleasant Hill, Kentucky. Close by is 
Harrodsburg, site of old Fort Harrod; not far in the other direction 
Frankfort, capital of the Commonwealth; and Lexington, heart of 
the fabled Blue Grass. Here flourished for better than a century a 
colony of the United Society of the Believers in Christ's Second Ap- 
pearing, known to the world as Shakers. Those who were their 
neighbors when their colony was in its latterdays remember them 
as honest, hardworking, sincere, and gentle. Whatever part the 
unorthodox played in their beliefs, it did not make them enemies 
of those who lived around them. 

They had chosen a highly populated and not very unworldly 
area in which to shut themselves away from the world. This was 
the land of whiskey and race horses--pleasures the Shakers de- 
cried. Ardent pacifists, they had a Lexington neighbor in John 
Hunt Morgan. Apostates from even liberal Protestantism, they 
were within fifty miles of the Catholic Proto-Cathedral at Bards- 
town. Disinterested in politics, they lived not far from that same 
Lexington where Lincoln's wife grew up and where, in old Kentucky 
dignity, lived Henry Clay. 

Followers of one Ann Lee, who from Eighteenth Century Eng- 
land felt called to emigrate to America and found a new church, 
they were called''Shaking Quakers" because of the ecstatic dances 
intheir services--begun with the fingers held down to drainout sin, 
and finished with the hands up to catch blessings. They kept no 
mules, holding them to be human creations, they had nodogs, they 
used hooks and eyes under the folds of their clothing, taking buttons 
to be affectations. They rejected water baptism, and the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. They admired Communion as the 
most impressive of Christian Sacraments, yet did not celebrate it, 
holding that Ann Lee--Mother Ann, they called her--had been Christ 


in the Second Appearing, whereby celebration of the Crucifixion 
9 








was a thing of the past. 

Their living was entirely communal, according to what they 
conceived to be the pattern of the early church. All who joined 
turned over whatever they owned. Underthe directionof large fam- 
ily group elders and eldresses, they lived together in large and 
solidly built houses in Shaker colonies--there were at one time 
eighteen in the United States. (Three were still going as late as 
1953, with about fifty members in all. ) 

Their discipline, their industry, and their inventiveness made 
their colonies models of prosperity in their early days. Shaker 
seeds and medicines became famous on the public 
market. They so impressed Henry Clay with their 
agriculture that he gave them a herd of imported 
cattle. Their profitably run farmlands were the 
envy of both armies in the Civil War--a tumult that 
caused the Shakers great damage, and perhaps 
was one starting factor in their decline. 

The Shakers were doomed from the outset 
by the cardinal tenet of Mother Ann's teach- 
ings--her first Revelation, before she left Eng- 
land for America, Holding that, "no soul could 
follow Christ in regeneration while living in the 
gratification of lust" she decided that marriage 
was irreligious and sensual, and thus children 
came to the colonies only by adoption or con- 
version, The men and women ate at separate 
tables, they used separate stairways and sep- 
arate doors, as in the main building at Pleasant 
Hill, where there is even anobservation cupola 
overlooking the fields, where the elders and 
eldresses could watch the workers. ' 

But as the years wore oninstinct warred withdogma, and many 
members left to found homes of their own--''went tothe world" and 
were not replaced by sufficient numbers coming in. Gradually age 
weakened the faithful, and the farmwork and maintenance had to be 
hired out to men who often took advantage of the Shakers' advancing 
debility and their naturally trusting natures. 

The difficulties inherent in any communal society added their 
burden. ''Winter Shakers" joined in the fall, abode in the warm 
houses and ate at the well stocked tables--the Shaker women were 
wonderfully skilled cooks--did as little work as possible, and "went 
to the world" about the time of the spring plowing. 

The contending forces of North and South seized their horses, 
plagued them with questions as to their sympathies, and damned 
10 
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them for their pacifism--at South Union, acolony near Bowling Green, 
a Federal officer railed, 'Here we are going night and day to pro- 
tect you, and what in the name of H--- do you do for your country?" 
Unionist because of their abhorrence of slavery, they received rough 
handling from both sides, so much so that at last Pleasant Hill ap- 
pealed to Lincoln, By their records, the Great Emancipator never 
answered, 

Fate, like the government, more and more turned aside from 
them. Increasingly their records mark the falling away of members, 
like the young woman who, "'"... has gone to the world. Poor lamb, 
she will wish she were in the fold when the wolves get her."' The old 
faithful sorrowfully watched the decline as management became more 
than their feebleness could cope with. 

Shakertown at Pleasant Hill had been founded in 1805, nineteen 
years before they beganthat handsome center building. The endcame 
in 1910. Outsiders cared forthe few old people unable to manage for 
themselves, The last who stayed at Shakertown, Sister Mary Set- 
tles, died in the early Nineteen Twenties. She was eighty-seven. 

With that peculiar strength which spurs on unorthodox believers, 
the Shakers had carried on their unusual variation of the monastic 
life--for it was actually that--for a surprisingly long and successful 
season. 

Their curious religion did not survive, but the Shakers were not 
without their permanent contributions to American life. Their mot- 
to, 'Hands to work, Hearts to God" left behind them many strange 
little marks of inventiveness and disciplined craftsmanship, which 
still astonish the viewer. In the old buildings at Pleasant Hill you 
exclaim over the designof awood- 
en meat-grinder with hand-shaped 
steel teeth, made there, as was 
virtually everything in the self- 
sustaining colonies. You read of 
their many enduring 'firsts' and 
are, if this is still possible, sur- 
prised. They had a four-wheeled 
wagon that amazed their contem- 
poraries by dumping like a cart. 
They put uptheir excellentgarden “™— 
seeds in packages and were the $tatsrnade neat grinder. ,Shown 
first to put them onthe market so 
packaged. To them is attributedthe first steel pen. Their brooms 
were famous, and the broad broom one of their inventions. So like- 
wise was the buzz-saw. ‘Their cookbooks contained such interesting 


little innovations as the pouring of boiling water over lemon peels in 
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making lemonade-~it got out the oil and greatly reinforced the fla- 
vor. All these things and many more were Shaker ideas that the 
rest of America found worth taking over. 

Sectarian socialists followed their communal living with in- 
terest, feeling it proved the practicality of common property. Their 
architecture influenced later American design, and particularly 
the sturdy, simple, and graceful Shaker furniture--although Dickens 
called it "grim'--was later carried on by outstanding designers 
who fell under its influence. 

Thus, while the Shakers are no more, their inventiveness lives 
on. The broad asphalt highway cuts directly through the heart of 
Pleasant Hill, and on it the present roars by. But in a dusty case 
in one of the high-ceilinged old rooms you can still see some of the 
paper seed packets, and little stamped tin containers that probably 
contained Shaker medicine for sale onthe general market. And as 
the musty air of the past presses in on you, you reflect that while 
the Shaker faith has faded into history, the Shaker traditions of hard 
work, honesty, inventiveness, and splendid craftsmanship have 
taken their place as part of the total of American life. 

And in this, even out on the broad highway, Shakertown seems 
still alive. 
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CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


By buying from Clear Creek Fur- 
niture Factory, you will be saving 
... and serving a worthy cause. 





Standard 
Pulpit Chair 


OUR CHURCH FURNITURE is 
made from strong, native red 
oak, built with loving care 
c by our students, and designed 
Owned and Operated by the for long wear. 





CLEAR CREEK BAPTIST SCHOOL 
PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY 





John Whisman is not only a man of vision, he is an expert 
on “the depressed economy of the Appalachians’’. His spe- 
cial report toML&W readers, on page 18, will bring hope to 
those who might feel there is apathy rather than concern 
for the future of our mountain region. 
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FINANCE 


If you haven’t been able to leave loans alone, then you’ve 
probably discovered that: 


Some Money Costs Too Much! 





SMALL LOAN companies over the country are taking advan- 
tage of people who need money and who canbe deceived as to how 
much interest they are actually paying. Disguised as carrying 
charges, Small Loan companies sometimes charge as much as 
40% interest per year! For instance, one loan company which 
wants to beof help toteachers, since they comprise a group which 
is generally underpaid, has a special rate for teachers and others 
who are good credit risks. This is the "break" that is being of- 
fered to those whose burden it is to enrich the lives of our youth: 
HOW IT WORKS 

If you, dear teacher, borrowfrom $1 - $150 you will pay only 
3% per month on the unpaid balance. Look at the rate again and 
you will see that this is a jolly 36% per year. Now if you need a 
little more money, say $300, you get a real "break" on the sec- 
ond $150. The rate is 2 1/2% per month on the unpaid balance. 
A second look tells you that you are paying 30% interest per year. 
To go a little further (whole hog) and borrow $600, the rate drops 
to 3/4% per month or 9%a year...still well over the accepted 
bank rates. Be well aware that in order to get to this 9% rate 
you have to wade through the middle of the 36% and 30% rates! 
FOR INSTANCE 

Let's take, for example, a $300 loan from one of these per- 
sonal small friendly loaff companies. You borrow $300 and pay 
$19.95 a month for 20 months, or a total of $399.00. That $99 
extra is payment for the use of the $300 you borrowed. Keep in 
mind here that you only had the use of the full $300 forone month 
since you had tostart hittingoff that $19.95 a month after the loan 
was made, and every month thereafter for 20 months. 
COMPARED WITH BANK LOAN 

Now let's compare this with an ordinary bank loan at a fairly 
standard rate of 6%. You borrow $300 and use it for 20 months. 
At the bank rate you would pay back $330 as compared to $399 
to the Small Loan company. More than this, you would have the 
use of the full $300 for the full 20 months. Let's turn the page 
and find out why. 13 














If you borrow $300 from a bank with the idea of investing it in 
some project from which you hope to get a return, you will not 
have to pay the bank back until the 20 months period of the loan is 
up. Then, of course, you would be expected to pay the bank the 
full $330, which would be your loan plus the interest. On the oth- 
er hand, if you had borrowed that much money from aSmall Loan 
company with the idea of investing it, you would have to begin 
your payments in the first month, thus cutting down your use of 
the full amount you borrowed, 

The big difference in borrowing this sum from a Small Loan 
company as compared witha bank is the $69 in extrainterest or, 
(to use the cover-up term) carrying charges. Of course, if banks 
followed the same practice it would be called usury. 

EASY DOES IT 

Perhaps oneof the most potent selling factors of the Small Loan 
businesses is the element of ease with which one can get a loan, 
"Up to $300 on your signature alone" is a common lure. Letting 
a Small Loan company handle the paying of all your bills each pay- 
day is another ''service'"' which many a working man has regretted 
subscribingto. In orderto increase their business the Small Loan 
companies have naturally resorted to a variety of enticements to 
make the borrowing of money seem not only easy but sensible. 
Thus we find people encouraged to take out a loan to augment their 
vacation pay so they canreally enjoy themselves. It is also sug- 
gested that they take out a loan well in advance of the Christmas 
shopping season in order to take advantage of the early bargains 
offered. In fact the generalimpression is that any small financial 
difficulty can be handled easily, quickly, confidentially, in the 
friendly atmosphere of a Small Loan office, and with very little 
loss of timeto you...and certainly noembarrassment. It sounds 
good, and the profusion of Small Loan businesses gives graphic 
testimony to the effectiveness of their advertising. 

There's really only one thing wrong with the money they loan: 


it costs too much. = S 


The southern Appalachian mountaineer is usually pictured 
in caricature, lying under a shade tree with his trusty jug 
of “mountain dew” beside him. He is invariably an alcoholic. 

Perhaps the following exerpt from the Encyclopedia Britan- & e 
nica’s Book of the Yearwill throw anew light on the southern 
mountaineer’s reputation as a chronic imbiber. 

“Tt was estimated that there were in the United States 
about 5,000,000 men andabout 750,000 women alcoholics. 
Among the states, California, New Jersey, New Hampshire 
and New York, inthat order, had the highest rates while 
Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina and Wyoming 
had the lowest.” 














Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the newest in textures and the 
most fashionable colors in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms and 
other equipment, join the thousands of happy, satisfied weavers who have made 
Lily headquarters for all their weaving needs. 

A large and complete stock ready for prompt shipment in any quantity. FREE 
price list. Complete set of samples and color cards for $1. This $1 can be applied 
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BOOK REVIEW 


reviewed 
by 
Ann Pollard 





This account of the lives, cus- 
toms, work and song of several members 
of one Kentucky mountain family is the result of four 
years of visiting, talking, and recording by Leonard W. Roberts, 
head of the department of language, literature and speech at 
Morehead State College in Kentucky. Cutshin and Greasy Creeks 
in the Pine Mountain range run through the valleys that are home 
to the Couch family--a family that has preserved a heritage of & : 
mountain ballad and legend perhaps more carefully than most. 
Many of the Couches reminisce with the graphic imagery and col- 
orful phrases that make "old times now again", and Roberts wisely 
has left much of the narration in the vivid words of Jim and Dave 
Couch. 

The book gives an intensely entertaining and valuable picture 
of atime in the mountains when, as Dave Couch told Roberts, 
"We would hole up nearly everything we raised, such as turnips, 
'taters, cabbage, apples--even hole up ourbeets. Take our beets 
up when we needed 'em on the table and pickle 'em fresh. We 
would have enough fresh cabbage and stuff in them holes to last 
us till growing season the next spring, and I think that was a purty 
good living." Later, of course, life became hard and dangerous 
in the mines and lumber mills. Jim Couch tells of days in the 
mines when "The weight of the whole ridge above you was want- 
ing to come down. Why, man, you can hear all kinds of popping 
and groaning back in the mines. I've seen my timbers break and é 
kick out and fly fifteen feet sometimes, so much weight on 'em,"' 
But, as Jim says, ''A man can't stay outten them, seems like." 

The chapter on moonshining tells of a paradoxical situation. 
that perhaps still prevails, in which local law enforcement of- 
ficers warned a moonshiner "when they heared some revenue was 
16 
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coming to get up a raid. Course they knowed I'se a-making, but 
they knowed I'se a law-abiding man inever'thing else, had afambly 
and had to eat and pay taxes." 

Dave tells Civil War yarns, "ventures with the Rebels and how 
they fit 'em''; Jim remembers "a whole string of witchcraft that 
happened up and down Cutshin and Greasy creeks, and most of them 
I saw with myown eyes." Jim Couch is the member of his genera- 
tion entrusted with knowledge of the blood stopping charm that only 
one member of a family may know and which may not be divulged 
without losing it. 

The latter part of the book is made up of the Couches' tales 
and songs. Few members of the family have "follered tellin'"' the 
legends and folktales, or singing the ballads which some call "devil 
ditties", so Leonard Roberts has performed a vital service in sal- 
vaging an important part of the American past in this book, and in 
much more complete form on microcards also published by the 
University of Kentucky Press. 

Perhaps after reading this book many in these days would wish 
with Dave Couch, as he remembered his mother singing the bal- 
lads and telling the folktales to her children, that "times would 
come back just like they were back then." 


LITTLE SMOKY RIDGE 


Marion Pearsall 








University of Alabama Press, 1959 Reviewed by Loyal Jones 


This is a study of a remote poverty-ridden community in 
the Great Smoky mountains. To collect her information, Dr. 
Pearsall, a member of the faculty at the University of Kentucky, 
lived near the community for several months while she visited 
and interviewed its people. 

The names are fictitious, but the community and its peo- 
ple are real, The customs, the problems, and the limited op- 
portunities are presented clearly but sympathetically. 

LITTLE SMOKY RIDGE is a community like many others 
inthe Southern Appalachian region where the people are isolated, 
poor, ignorant, and are offered almost no opportunities for e- 
conomic betterment as they now exist. Dr. Pearsall's conclu- 
sion will bring a feeling of sadness to those who love the moun- 
tains. With by-passing civilization and out-migration, Little 
Smoky Ridge and other communities like it are disintegrating and 
will someday cease to exist. 17 











TRANSITION 
A New Commission Tackles An Old Problem 
by JOHN D. WHISMAN 


The Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission was es- 
tablished as a direct result of the voiced desires of the citizens of 
the area. The members of the Commission come from many dif- 
ferent sections of the 32-county area and include ministers, or- 
dinary citizens, and prominent businessmen. The Commission 
is attached to the Department of Economic Development for ad- 
ministrative services. This area comprises one-fourth of the 
state's land mass and one-fourth of the state's population. 

The general objectives adopted for the Commission are: 

1, Eventual creation of a Master Plan forthe re- 
gion; 

2. creation of a regional Master Development 
Action Program; 

3. advisory coordination between various agen- 
cies of federal, state and local government, 
as well as private and civic organizations, 
business firms, institutions and private cit- 
izens; 

4, stimulation of new ideas and action and pro- 
vision of leadership to encourage interested 
and informed citizen action and support for 
various phases of the development programs; 

5. provisionof public information onall matters 
related to improvements of any kind in the 
area; 

6. stimulation of individual community develop- 
ment and planning programs. 

The Commission, after continual study, has reached two basic 
conclusions. The first is that no program of general development 
can succeed reasonably until certain basic regional developments 
are provided for--such as aregional system of highways and a sys- 
tem of water control facilities to allow for adequate flood protec- 
tion and water supply. The second is that while these major re- 
gional economic facilities are being developed, there must be for- 
mulated and put into action a concurrent comprehensive regional 
program of development encompassing all phases of human en- 
deavor. 

The Commission is now preparing a comprehensive regional 
program to be ready in November of this year. This program will 
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provide suggestions for action in the fields of forestry, agriculture, 
tourism, education, health and welfare, community development, 
spiritual and cultural values, citizen action organization and coor- 
dination, Kentucky legislation, and federal legislation. The pro- 
gram will also provide for a range of projects in these fields, so 
that there will be "something to do" suggested for federal, state and 
local government, organizations, firms and private citizens. In 
addition, the Commission will propose a basic conceptual approach 
to the means for provision of the deeded basic regional facilities. 

Beyond recognition of a need for concerted actions, to meet 
Eastern Kentucky's special problems, by various levels of govern- 
ment and other existing interests, the Commission recognizes that 
the problems of Eastern Kentucky are, basically, the problems of 
what it calls the Underdeveloped Appalachian Region, It sees that, 
in each of the Appalachian states, the problems of the Appalachian 
area within that state must be treated, both as a statewide economic 
problem of that state, and as a multi-state, regional problem by the 
several states affected. In this regard, the Commission will pro- 
pose, and set forth the mechanics for the creation of an Appalachian 
States Development Authority. Such an agency has already received 
endorsement by the Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc. 

The Commission is now seeking advice for its program through 
a continuing series of conferences with professionals and laymen; 
governmental, commercial, and private interests in the various 
action categories. Once formed, the program will not be "admin- 
istered" by the Commission, through new organizational structures, 
but will be presented to existing groups who may implement it in their 
own actions at all levels. The Commission will continue to seek aid 
and support from all sources for the program and for those who 
adopt it. 

The Program, inits beginning form, will be presented to the 
citizens of Eastern Kentucky through ''Citizens Committee" meetings 
in November. However, it will be changed, added to, and improved 
continually through time and experience, Legislation related to the 
program will be prepared for the 1960 Kentucky General Assembly 
and the next Congress. 





Mr. Whisman is Executive Director of the Eastern Kentucky 
Planning Commission. 
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FOLKLORE 


By Hensley C. Woodbridge 


QENNSGO 


NZ Sosa 


Q\uanrs 


Language is a means of communication and whois to 
say that crawdad, aterm that is prevalent in much of 
the South, should not be preferred tocrayfish or craw- 
fish? The folk names for insects, plants and other nat- 
ural phenomena are picturesque and apt. James Still 
uses devil's walkingstick for praying mantis in his novel, 
River of Earth. Other names for this insect are: dev- 
il's horse, devil's mare, devil's rearhorse, devil's rid- 
ing horse, soothsayer, mule killer, rear horse, John- 
ny cockhorse. The wood thrush in eastern Kentucky is 
called a wheedle-dee, dark hollow bird, wheel-spindle; 
the goldenrod becomes the yellowrod. 

In western Kentucky a kiss is sometimes called a 
Yankee dime; a doodad becomes a doey; someone who 
becomes uncontrollably angry is said to be topping cot- 
ton. In Kentucky, Tennessee and other southern states 
houses used to be built with dogtrots or dogruns; una- 
bridged dictionaries have caught up with neither as an 
architectural term, though the words occur in the most 
important American dialect dictionaries. Rural andag- 
ricultural areas have their own technical terms. This 
is especially true in regard to tobacco growing. It has 
an extensive vocabulary much of which has never been 
properly recorded or studied. Local industries, arts 
and crafts may mean the rise of special vocabularies 
and words. 
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The local collector is doing a great 
service if he records the words, pro- 
nunciations, riddles, wellerisms, sim- 
ilies, proverbial expressions and gram- 
matical variants that hefinds. The words 
should be defined, used in sentences to 
show local usage. 

The next step after this would involve 
library research to determine the pre- 
vious localities in which the word, form 
or phrase has been recorded; variant 
pronunciations, extension or change of me: 
meaning and a study of its use in printed why 
sources such as short stories, novels or ac- 
counts by travelers who have noted or discussed linguistic pecul- 
iarities, should also be noted. 

The collector will also want to discover the origin of the place- 
names in the area whose folklore he is studying. How did the var- 
ious cities, towns, settlements, creeks, bridges, churches, etc. 
receive their names? This will probably take him into the field of 
local history; here he will find himself interviewing the old timers 
for their memories of the past. 

Superstitions deserve study. Old ones die out; new ones arise. 
Eventhe extremely educated who know they shouldn't may still cling 
to several. It is hard to determine their origin or why people be- 
lieve them evenwhen it is proved that they have no scientific basis. 

ater witching is afolk art that has recently been sub- 
ject to a vast amount of scientific study; the conclu- 
sions of the study were that ithas no value; it is doubt- 
fulif people would change their minds even ifthey knew 
ofthe evidence. Athletic coaches and teams have their 
Superstitions and these would make an interesting study; no two 
coaches would probably have the same set ofsuperstitions or know 
how or why they came to have those they did. Despite modern ag- 
ricultural methods, there are still individuals who consider the 
signs of the zodiac and the phases of the moon when they decide 
what and when to plant. The collector should be careful not to poke 
fun at the informant's superstition. He should gather and record 
them in terms of the individual and his community. Further in- 
quiry may reveal that they are believed in large areas of the coun- 
try by different racial or nationality groups. Beliefs may havea 
factual basis, even though the believer may not know this. Sci- 
entists have discovered that herbs used by African witch doctors 
contain many of the ingredients ofour miracle drugs. These herbs 
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might be help ful to the patients, even though the doc- 
tors who use them are not acquainted with the scientific 
reasons for their success. 
The study of social history and customs is a fas- 
cinating one; the folklorist can cooperate with the so- 
ciologist, the anthropologist and other scholars in the study of 
customs and their effect on individuals and society. Many e- 
motions and feelings seem to be passed orally from generation to 
generation. Small children often absorb the religions and racial 
prejudices of their parents or grandparents. Habits of behavior, 
etiquette or its lack are taught in the home or copied from those 
seen in the home. 

Customs regulate much of our lives and these are transmitted 
orally or by example. They are gradually broken down and re- 
placed by new ones. The chaperone for dating couples is a thing 
of the past; women are now given much more freedom by society 
in regard to smoking and drinking than they had a generation ago. 
Sexual mores and customs are in a state of flux. A survey of our 
customs today will be invaluable to the social historian of tomor- 
row, who will want to know what we ate, how we dressed, what 
we did to entertain ourselves, what the courtship, marriage, di- 
vorce patterns were, what values society considered important 
and why. These are things few history books will deal with, but 
they are important as they influence our everyday lives. It may 
be worth noting that the folklorist who studies a more primitive 
society will find that customs are much more binding and regu- 
late this society with the same force that laws help tocontrol our 
own. 

Forms of recreation such as the movies, radio, television are 
replacing the telling of tales as entertainment. Soon these tales 
will be a thing of the past except in our most inaccessible areas 
and these are becomingfewerandfewer. The tale collector works 
with his tape recorder or individual system ofshorthand sohe can 
transcribe what he has collected at his leisure. The scholar does 
research to determine their origin and the other areas in which 
tales similar tothose that he has collected have been found. This 
information may give him clues and information concerning the 
inhabitants of the area from which he collected them. 

Many songs and ballads have been preserved in oral tradition. 
The folklorist should be careful to record both the music and the 
words of the song that he finds. He will be interested in the mu- 
sical instruments that are used to accompany the singer and the 
circumstances under which the songs are sung. He will try his 
best to ascertain whether or not the songs are of true folk origin. 

There are, of course, other types of folklore that should be 
22 continued on page 51 
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DISCUSSION 


THE EDITOR’S FORUM, a symposium on a controversial 
subject, featuring in this issue: 


Mountain 


Ministers 


the last source for advice? 


In a survey recently spon- 
sored by the Council, to find 
the reasons why parents in the 
mountain regions do not have 
their children inoculated, one 
of the main objectives was to 
ascertain fromwhomthese par- 
ents sought advice on such mat- 
ters. (See full report on this 
survey on page 59 ). The order 
in which the families survey- 
ed sought advice isas follows: 








friends, neighbors, relatives, 
public officials, physicians, 
and last they turn to minis- 
ters. To many this will be 
both surprising and shocking. 
To get a better idea of how 
wide-spread the tendency is to 
follow this practice, Mountain 
Life & Work contacted five 
ministers who practice in the 
mountains. Each was sent an 
identical questionnaire. 


Their answers will be given in the following order: 
Rev. Burton Paul Deaton, Sparta, Tennessee 


Rev. Phillip H. Young, 


Weaverville, North Carolina 


Rev. Robert G. McClure, Buckhorn, Kentucky 
Rev. W. Ross Baley, Keystone, West Virginia 
Rev. Eugene Smathers, Crossville, Tennessee 


Each will be identified by the first initial of his last name. 


QUESTION: FROM WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR COMMUNI- 
TY OR CONGREGATION, WOULD YOU SAY YOU WERE LAST 
CHOICE OF PEOPLE SEEKING ADVICE? 

D.: No, our trouble here is in finding the time to give advice to 
all those who seek it. I believe the further south we go, the 
more we find ministers being counted on for advice. 

: If not last, then pretty close to it, although the statistical evi- 
dence is a real blow at the preacher's pride. Of course, the 
congregation seeks the minister's advice more than does the 
community as a whole. But in general, although the door is 
as wide open as I can make it, people in need of counseling 
would prefer not to get any at all rather than to come to the 
minister. 

: I found that people come to me for advice about how to get 
new movements organized, how to get help for the indigent 
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with respect to food, clothing and medical needs, and for ad- 
vice on how to deal with serious problems of close relatives. 
People do not customarily come to me for advice upon polit- 
ical, educational or medical matters, although occasionally 
if these problems are very serious, I might be asked for ad- 
vice, 

It is my experience that people seek the advice of the clergy- 
men last. 

Rural people are reluctant in asking advice of anyone, often 
carrying heavy burdens and facing difficult decisions alone. 

Even when advice is sought, it is usually by an indirect ap- 
proach. Despite this qualification I do not believe I am the 
last choice of those who do seek advice. Having been a resi- 
dent of the community and minister of the only church in the 
community for 27 years probably has some bearing on the 
situation. 


QUESTION: COULD IT BE THAT MOUNTAIN MINISTERS HAVE 
BEEN RELEGATED TO HANDLING PROBLEMS THAT ARE MAIN- 
LY SPIRITUAL IN NATURE? 


» »&. 
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I find it hard to quarrel with the suggestion, although I would 
probably rephrase it. Religion has aplace in mountain life, 
but it is a very carefully circumscribed place. Generally, 
it is to be "against sin."" When and where the church begins 
to move in positive directions, it oversteps its bounds. 
Whether this is in the area of beiier healti, better working 
conditions, or integration, or anything in between wiich is 
positive in nature, the church is going too far. Even if the 
church insists that all problems are spiritual in nature, the 
congregation will persist in ignoring that which does not lie 
within the traditional limits. There is also something of a 
problem in the area of communication between the preacher 
and his congregation. If he isa native of the area, he doesn't 
know what he is talking about. If he is an import, he doesn't 
understand the problems of the community. 

I believe that that portion of the community which regularly 
attends church pretty well knows the minister's attitude on 
most problems, as they hear these attitudes expressed in his 
sermonic efforts. The attitudes of the minister that reach 
the non-churchgoers are usually the negative ones, as these 
make better topics of conversation. Non-churchgoers are, 
therefore, discouraged about approaching a minister who, 
according to their information, seems to have many negative 
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attitudes. Certainly I do not feel that ministers are the best 
qualified persons in the community to give advice on any and 
all subjects. A minister's main field of service is inthe realm 
of character transformation and only secondarily in the per- 
sonal, private and practical affairs of everyday life. 


.: In most of the extremely evangelical denominations the feeling 


seems to be that the minister is the last word in Bible argu- 
ments but not to be consulted on everyday matters. It is my 
sincere opinion that mountain people do not have a close as- 
sociation with ministers. The major denominations (such as 
Methodist, Episcopal, Baptist, etc.) do not have a continuing 
ministry; in most small communities the ministers are often 
moved and perhaps the church will be without a minister for 
long periods of time. 

Too often the people believe that religion is unrelated to real 
life inthis world, so such mundane problems as the inoculation 
of children would be considered outside the province of the 
minister. In the early days of our church-sponsored health 
program some of our older local people and many of our re- 
ligious neighbors in adjacent communities could see no rela- 
tion between religion and health. The preacher's task was to 
save "souls", eventhough this idea is completely non-Biblical. 
Several times when attending the funerals of children, I have 
been seriously troubled to hear the preacher attribute the 
death to the will of God when I knew it was due toignorance or 
neglect which neither the minister nor the church had done any- 
thing about. Many mountain ministers are absentees except 
on an occasional Sunday, so are not available for counsel, thus 
the people developed the habit of turning to some other source 
for help. Some ministers also are so ignorant in matters oth- 
er than the literal words of the Bible, that they would seem 
unlikely sources for advice. People expect the minister to 
preach and condemn, always ready with a quick answer even 
before he truly listens to the question. 


QUESTION: HAVE YOU ANY OPINION AS TO WHY A PUBLIC 
OFFICIAL IS ASKED FOR ADVICE BEFORE A PHYSICIAN? DO 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS HAVE ANY SPECIAL STATUS IN RURAL 
AREAS WHICH THEY DO NOT GENERALLY POSSESS IN URBAN 
CENTERS? 


D.: 


Public officials are in a better position now to help with - phy- 
sical problems. This is due to the increased social care by 
the state and federal government; and perhaps this is bringing 


out a feeling of dependence on the public official. - 





Y.: The public official is usually identified with the people, if only 
a small segment of them, before the physician or minister. 
He has gained his office in some way by use of public opinion 
or will, and he is therefore expected to be somewhat more 
sympathetic to public or private problems. In most mountain t 4 
areas, the public official cando more for you than anybody 
else; heholds all the power. When you want a favor or advice 
- talk to the politician. 

M.: I believe the average individual will ask advice from the pub- 
lic official before he will ask it from a physician because he 
expects to get the advice from the public official free, and he 
would expect to pay for it if he went to a physician. Doctors 
tend to be somewhat hard to reach and give the impression of 
being pressed for time and when the average person goes to a 
doctor's office, he expects to be charged for an office call. 

B.: A public official, particularly a union official, can be consul- 
ted free. The idea still is strong that the union is concerned 
with the individual, the physician with the company. 

S.: It is likely that the advice of the public official, especially in 
matters regarding health, would be in harmony with what the 
questioner wants to hear. A good many parents refuse to have 
their childreninoculated because it hurts, and they would rather 4 4 
risk disease than to have the child cry. The doctor, they know, 
would make light of such an excuse, whereas the public official 
would more likely sympathize with them. 


QUESTION: HAVE YOU BEEN CONTACTED BY THE PUBLIC 

HEALTH SERVICE, PRIVATE AGENCIES, OR INDIVIDUALS WITH 

REFERENCE TO ENCOURAGING YOUR CONGREGATION TO HAVE 

THEIR CHILDREN IMMUNIZED? 

D.: Yes, several times, and there seems to be a growing depend- 
ence on the Church to build an awareness, in the people, of the 
need for immunizations. 

Y.: No. The only public health problem in which I have been in- 
volved was at the time of the Asiatic Flu epidemic, when the 
North Carolina Blue Cross agency offered to send pamphlets on 
the advisability of flu shots. I took them up on it, and the in- 
formation was well received by the congregation. 

M.: I have been contacted by the Public Health Service in the past e i) 
to assist in various health campaigns encouraging immuniza- 
tion. However, as the study shows, the cooperative people are 
going to church and the minister has little or no contact with 
those people who do not go tochurchandit is, therefore, doubt- 


ful whether trying to reach these uncooperative people through 
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the church is a very sound plan. 


.-: No, Ihave not been contacted. It should be clearly stated 


that this is nota particular problem inthis vicinity. (W. Va.) 
Children are immunized at the schools; doctors and nurses 
simply announce that they will be at a certain place at a cer- 
tain time and all children not immunized are to be there. 
This is because a major portion of the medical care comes 
under the United Mine Workers set-up. 


.: Yes, I have been contacted. We have a church-sponsored 


health program which has cooperated closely with public and 
private health agencies inthe matter of immunizations as well 
as in other health matters. I am a member of and have been 
chairman of our county hospital board as well as chairman of 
the county Health Council. A few years ago our local church- 
sponsored nurse was holding immunization clinics in several 
adjacent neighborhoods. In one neighborhood a revival was 
in progress in a church of adenomination whichis quite pre- 
valent in the mountains. We asked the preacher to announce 
the clinic which was to be held in that neighborhood, and this 
is what he said: "All you folks living in sin had better go and 
be inoculated at such-and-such a place on such-and-such a 
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SOCIOLOGY 


REGION IN NEED 


The Appalachian South 


by 


Harry W. Ernst 
Charles H. Drake 


REPRINTED BY SPECIAL PER- 
MISSION FROM THE NATION. 


THE TEACHING PRINCIPAL, her face lined with the creases of old 
age, had been called out of retirement to take charge of the three- 
room school that no one else wanted. She turned to her pupils and 
said: 'Would you like to sing for these gentlemen?" 

With childish embarrassment, they opened their song books. 
One child suggested they sing ''America" and the teacher agreed. 

"My country 'tis of thee; sweet land of liberty...." 

They sang with the detached innocence of childhood. Their voices 
carried beyond the frame schoolhouse and into the unpainted shacks 
that blight the bleak hollows of West Virginia's coal-mining country. 

In this sweet land of liberty, these are the shaggy, shoeless chil- 
dren of the unwanted--the "hillbilly" coal miners who have been dis- 
placed by machines and largely left to rot on surplus government 
food and the small doles of a haif-hearted welfare state. 

"Children, how many of your fathers are working?" the teacher 
asked. Thirteen of the thirty pupils raised their hands. "These 
are the nicest and most timid children I've ever taught,"" she mur- 
mured, 'Yet they're destitute. How can they be so nice?" 

The freshly-painted school they attend near this prosperous cap- 
ital of West Virginia has no hot-lunch program. The teacher buys 
some bread and peanut butter and brings it to schoolto make sand- 
wiches for the children who come without lunches. 

Suffering isn'ta newcomer to these hills and hollows. The school 
is located on Kellys Creek, where the grandfathers of its pupils 
fought for the right to be human in the bloody mine wars of 1912 to 
1921. 

But the suffering may be even worse today. 'When times were hard 
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before , things were cheap," said eighty-seven-year-old W. L. Hud- 
nall, a retired miner, logger and handyman who lives near the 
school, 'Flour was $3 a barrel during the depression; it's $16 a 
barrel today. Without my old-age pension, I don't know what would 
happen. FDR give us that. Since he's gone, things have been 
wrecked, Today it's worse than it was under Cleveland." 

"Lookup any hollow and you'll find hungry, unemployed people," 
said George R. Cook, Jr. , who owns and operates a funeral home 
at nearby Cedar Grove, a mining town of about 1,500 persons. 
He waved to ahalf-dozen men who were cleaning the town's streets. 
"See those men? We have a municipally-owned water company and 
they're cleaning the streets to pay off their water bills. We've 
reached the point of no return, All we have is the coal mines and 
they're closing or laying off more miners. The situation is even 
worse than most realize. If you've got a job, you can't realize 
what people are facing in these hollows. There's going to have to 
be a change somehow--and soon, "' 


TO THE isolated hollows that twist crazily throughout the Appa- 
lachian South, the misery of Kellys Creek is familiar enough. An 
estimated eight million people live in this impoverished area, 
which comprises 257 counties hugging the Appalachian mountain 
range and sprawling over nine states from West Virginia to Ala- 
bama, They eke out a marginal subsistence on their small, hilly 
farms or by chopping down what remains of the area's depleted 
timber resources, A dwindling number work in the coal mines 
which have done so much to shape the region's enigmatic charac- 
ter. 

"The Southern Appalachian area apparently has been character- 
ized by an interplay between stability and change, isolation and 
contrast, the primitive and progressive," says Dr. Earl D.C. 
Brewer, professor of sociology at Emory University's School of 
Theology in Atlanta, "Where else can one find such contrasts as 
Elizabethan folklore and atomic reactors, planting by the moon 
and scientific agriculture, medieval demonology and modern medi- 
cine, beliefs that God sends floods to wipe out the sinful as in 
Noah's time and TVA, the primitive Protestant emphasis on in- 
dividualism and the overloaded welfare rolls?" 

The tiny mountain communities with the queer names, such as 
Prosperity and Czar, consist of a few houses scattered around a 
general store with a gasoline pumpin front. Dirt clings to the 
coal camps and towns like coal dust tothe miner's pores. Cramp- 
ed clusters of company-built shacks, with washing machines on 
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front porches, lie over every hill of the mining country. Many of 
the shacks have been boarded up and abandoned, 

Narrow, bumpy paved roads dissolve into muddy trails, con- 
necting the Appalachian South's bleak hollows with the world be- 
yond. Sprawled along the Kellys Creek Road in West Virginia are 
dilapidated shacks, rusting oil and gas wells, crumbling coal tip- 
ples, The creek winds its way through rotting piles of garbage and 
old tires. With spring, the hillsides explode into bright colors, 
providing an ironic background for the misery of Kellys Creek. 

Occasionally the winding roads lead to islands of industrial pros- 
perity, such as Charleston, where the per capita income is among 
the highest in the nation. In the river valley dominated by this 
city, the region's natural resources--including coal, natural gas, 
salt and water--have blended to create one of the nation's largest 
and most prosperous complexes of chemical plants. 

Elsewhere poverty blights the Appalachian South. In 1949, more 
than 60 percent of the families and individuals in two-thirds of the 
mountain counties had cash incomes of less than $2,000. Full- 
time farmers had an average net income of less than $500. Un- 
employment in West Virginia climbed to 15 per cent this year, 
and 300,000 West Virginians--one-sixth of the state's population-- 
depend partly or whollyon "mollygrub"(as surplus government food 
is called) to stay alive. Many of the unemployed have now ex- 
hausted their "'rockin-chair money", the mountaineer's vivid phrase 
for unemployment pay. 

On a counter in the O.A. Dunbar & Sons General Store on Kellys 
Creek was a cardboard box with "Food Donation for Molly Work- 
man" printed in crayon on its side. Molly, an elderly woman who 
lives with her daughter and five children in a three-room shack 
they rent near the store, was in bed when we visited her. 'What 
we need is food in this house," she said. 

On the thin walls of the crowded, squalid room were pictures of 
Jesus and Hisdisciples, clipped fromthe religious calendars which 
are a favorite of the Bible Belt. Wrapped in dirty cloths on a bed 
in the adjoining room was a small baby. The bones in his forehead 
protruded unnaturally when he cried, the skin tightening over his 
long, thin face, 

Rev. Ralph Keenan, pastor of the Ward Community Church and 
operator of a small service station at Cedar Grove, leaned on the 
car window and ran his fingers through his gray hair. "It couldn't 
be any worse than it is at the present time," he said. 'Even with 
the welfare, people aren't getting enoughto eat. If nothing isdone, 
you're going to drive them to stealing, "' 
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An upsurge in crime has been reported throughout the coal 
country. In a recent six-month period, Charleston police revealed 
that 1,500 parking meters had been robbed, U.S. Treasury agents 
are working overtime to keep up with one of the region's favorite 
modes of free enterprise--moonshining and bootlegging. More 
than 200 inmates at the West Virginia Penitentiary are eligible for 
parole but can't be released because no jobs are available. 


A FRUSTRATING interplay of such forces as obsolete agriculture, 
depleted timber resources, a high birth rate, rapid mechanization 
of coal mining, the deelining demand for coal, short-sighted and 
selfish political-business leadership, and scarcity of industrial 
jobs have coalesced to create the chronic poverty of the Appalach- 
ian South. In this predominantly rural area, with few cities over 
50,000, too many children are born for too few jobs. In 1950, 
about 20 per cent of West Virginia's families had three or more 
chi'dren under eighteen, as compared with 12 percent of the fam- 
ilies in Dlinois, 

Employment in the coal mines has declined at least 50 per cent 
since 1950. In West Virginia, the nation's largest producer of bi- 
tuminous coal, machines and shrinking markets have reduced the 
number of miners from 125,000 in 1948 to about 47,000 today. 
Few jobs are available for these displaced miners; there are more 
factories in Cincinnati, for instance, than in all East Kentucky. 

Writing in Farm Policy Forum, Dr. William H. Nicholls, pro- 
fessor of economics at Vanderbilt University, traced the historical 
reasons for the Appalachian South's chronic backwardness: 


“.-An early date of settlement followed by a long period of 
economic and cultural isolation, brought the establishment 
of a pioneer pattern of small subsistence farming which has 
been very slow to change...Frequently, such communities also 
suffered from the political neglect of their transportation 
and educational needs by their own state governments, which 
tended to be dominated by the interests of the larger and 
wealthier landowners in more favored parts of their respec- 
tive states." 


This analysis snugly fits West Virginia, which has a larger 
portion of mountain counties than any other Appalachian state. 
While the state ranks fifteenth among states in basic wealth added 
to the nation, it is thirty-eighth in per capita income. As a pro- 
ducer of raw materials which, for the most part, profit out-of- 
state firms, it fails to reapthe advantages of schooland road funds 
which ordinarily flow from finished products. And West Virginia 
never has had a full-fledged severance tax on its abundant natural 
resources, 
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Meanwhile, the familiar poverty-breeding pressures of pop- 
ulation and unemployment--intensified by the decline of traditional 
jobs in the mining and timber industries--have pushed an estimated 
800, 000 mountain people onto the highways in the past decade alone. 
Most migrated North, but some turned toward growing Southern ¢) a 
cities, such as Atlanta, to stake their claims for a better life. In 
1950, an estimated 275, 000 Kentuckians and 103,000 West Virgin- 
ians were living inOhio alone, They've been settling in Cincinnati, 
just across the state line from Kentucky, for the past thirty years. 

H,. L. Mencken wrote of the horrors of hillbilly migration north- 
ward to work in defense plants during World War II, 

To these "poor, proud and primitive" people (as they appear to 
city observers), their mountain homeland, as contrasted with the 
prosperous America they hear of elsewhere, offers them only a 
bleak future of grinding poverty. So they head North to knock on 
the doors of industrial prosperity. Then, when prosperity stumbles 
in Chicago or Cleveland, many of them periodically pack up and 
head home. They move in with relatives or set up housekeeping in 
abandoned shacks, tightening their belts to live off rockin'-chair 
money and mollygrub until another recession ends. But some, with 
acquired skills and years ofseniority providing them a measure of 
job security, have become solid citizens of Midwestern cities, ¢) & 
where their recently arrived cousins are considered alarming so- ™ 
cial problems, 


THIS NOMADIC existence causes heartbreak and headaches for all 
concerned--the nomads, the industrial centers to which they mi- 
grate, and the impoverished communities to which they return 
during hard times. 

When stagnating economies force mountaineers to abandon their 
mountain homes for urban industrial jobs, they leave behind a way 
of life radically different fromthe one the city offers. Their semi- 


Southern accents and strange behavior brand them as "hillbillies" 

in cities always eager to exploit new arrivals, Although white Pro- ti 
testants of old American stock, they face the same prejudice that 
traditionally has made life uncomfortable for strangers in new Ih 
lands. 


Dr. Roscoe Giffin, sociologist at Berea College in Kentucky, 
has sketched a profile of the typical mountaineer, From his writ- q@ ¢ 
ings emerges the portrait of a man who takes life easy, adjusting 
to its demands rather than striving to master his environment. 
Fear of failure doesn't disturbhim. He prefers "eternal salvation'' 
to earthly rewards, naturally, since few of the latter are available 
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to him in his mountain homeland, A stubborn individualist who 
respects differences in others, he reacts violently when his own 
rights are infringed. 

There's nothing wrong with hillbillies--a description which 
mountain people loathe--that a strong dose of equal opportunity 
wouldn't cure. Applying every yardstick of social well-being, their 
Appalachian homeland emerges a sordid blemish on the balance 
sheet of the wealthiest nation in history. You name it--schools, 
health services, housing, per capita income--and the Appalachian 
South stacks up as an underdeveloped region which produces citi- 
zens incapable of realizing their human potential in the complex 
twentieth century. Their stunted growth not only saps the vitality 
of the mid-South, but also weakens the nation. Unprepared mi- 
grants become burdens on cities already bulging with social pro- 
blems. Today's inferiorly educated children of Appalachia are 
Ohio's citizens of tomorrow. 


MANY economists believe migration from the Appalachian South 
will continue evenif the region becomes more industrialized. With 
mechanization increasingly eliminating coal miners and marginal 
farmers, enough new jobs won't be created to satisfythe demands 
of a traditionally high birth rate. 

Although some continuing migration may be desirable, what the 
Appalachian South desperately needs is a domestic Point Four pro- 
gram combining federal, state and local resources. Only with 
federal help--similar to the economic aid Uncle Sam sends to un- 
derdeveloped nations abroad--can the region receive its share of 
the national wealth. 

The eighty-fifth Congress took a step in this direction when it 
passed a bill designed to help chronically depressed areas finance 
industrial development. But President Eisenhower vetoed the 
measure, A repeat performance, with even less support in the 
supposedly more liberal current Congress, is shaping up. Sena- 
tor Douglas (D.-Il.) re-introduced a $390 million measure to aid 
depressed areas, but it barely squeezed through the Senate, 49 to 
46, almost beaten by that ancient killer of liberal dreams--the 
familiar coalitionof Republicanand Southern conservatives. Iron- 
ically, the South probably would have profited most from the bill. 
If the House approves a similar measure, President Eisenhower 
is expected to veto it again. He recommended aid to depressed 
areas costing only $53 million. 


DEPRESSED areas such as the Appalachian South also need much 
35 








more generous federal grants to improve their public schools and 
highways and to provide better health, library and employment- 
service facilities, Federally-subsidized research into coal's vast 
potentialities, such as chemical conversion into synthetic fuels, 
and Congressional adoption of a sensible national fuels policy to 
give coal an even break with other fuels, also would ultimately 
help the coal country. 

State and regional development commissions have been organ- 
ized to woo industries into the region. The most extensive effort 
is probably under way in Kentucky, where rural sociologists and 
the State Department of Economic Development have begun a com- 
prehensive program aimed at rebuilding rural communities and 
attracting private industry. The Kentucky emphasis is on people 
and their needs rather than factories at any cost. 

A $250,000 study of the Appalachian South now under way may 
be helpful in developing a program to aid mountain migrants and in 
determining the direction of a domestic Point Fourprogram. Fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation through Berea College, it is the 
first comprehensive survey aimed at determining the needs of the 
region's eight million people. 


The Council of the Southern Mountains, the only region- 
wide organization dedicated to improving the quality of life 
throughout the nine-state area, recently called upon the re- 
gion's governors to establish an interstate commission to 
study problems unique to the Appalachian South and to re- 
commend solutions on a regional basis. 


The achievements of TVA indicate what could be done if federal 
resources were used to help develop the entire region. By fol- 
lowing TVA's example, a Point Four assault onthe region's poverty 
could bring a better life to the long-ignored people of Appalachia. 
Migration could be reduced and in future years mountaineer mi- 
grants would cease to become costly social problems for American 
industrial centers. 

The alternatives are clear--either mountaineers will continue 
to go to industry or industry must come to the mountains. In the 
long run, bringing suitable industries to the Appalachian South 
would be much less expensive, both in dollars and human misery. 





DON’T MISS the Hensley Woodbridge article on page 2. Mr. 
Woodbridge is an expert in the field of Folklore. He is 
librarian at Murray State College, vice-president of the 
Kentucky Folklore Society, and editor of the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association Bulletin. He has contributed several ar- 
ticles to the Kentucky Folklore Record onKentucky dialect, 
his chief folklore interest. 
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THE COUNCIL RESOLVES: 
ane 
— 





The Council of the Southern Mountains, at its 47th annual 
meeting at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on February 7, 1959, un- 
animously passed the following resolution — 


Whereas the Southern Appalachian Mountain area, in- 
cluding Southern West Virginia, Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Northern Alabama and Georgia, Western South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, constitutes a single cultural and economic 
entity; 

And whereas this region has problems of a regional 
character which cannot be adequately resolved by individual state, 
county, or community groups; 

Therefore, Le it resolved by the members of the Coun- 
cil of the Southern Mountains that this resolution be conveyed to 
the governors of the states of Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia, and the common- 
wealths of Kentucky and Virginia, to request that the proper pub- 
lic officials, acting individually and in concert, use all possible 
means to develop specific solutions to these problems which are 
unique to the Southern Appalachian region. 

Be it further recommended that, in addition to strength- 
ening such programs as are now in effect, the governors of these 
states and commonwealths consult together, and, with the help of 
the appropriate agencies and persons, establish an officially re- 
sponsible interstate commission composed of citizen represent- 
atives from the affected areas of each state to consider and rec- 
ommend to the various planning anddevelopment boards, solutions 
of such problems as the following: 1. The construction of ade- 
quate roads designed to serve the whole of an area having a North- 
South topographical orientation. 2. The constructionof water con- 
trol facilities for the elimination of floods and the maintenance of 
water supply from rivers which cross state lines; and 3. The 
need for comprehensive legislation suchas is now before Congress 
in the form of "distressed area" bills; and such other problems 
as may be made evident by their joint deliberations. 

These current bills will benefit predominantly urban 
areas unless immediate concern is expressed to have the Appa- 
lachian South included. 37 








FOLK TALE 

Pauline Cart, who sent this story in from Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, provides the following background material: “This 

story was told to me bymy grandmother, Hannah Sullivan, 

N some thirty years ago. She was an excellent storytel- 

ler. This tale loses some of its charm without grand- 


mother’s slight Irish brogue.” We feel that, even 
without the brogue in the telling, this story 
will delight the young in spirit, no matter 
what their age. Leonard Roberts, whose latest 

book, Up Cutshin and Down Greasy(folkways 

of aKentucky mountain family), came out 

in June, supplies us with an analysis 

of Miss Cart’s folktale. “This is an 
interesting-version of the many 


Jack and Giant stories (Type 328), 

AND THE but it is too short to bea 

close parallel. It faintly sug- 

T Tv gests the Polyphemus story-- the 

one-eyed giant with his goats--but 

again the evidence is not convincing. 

Knowing that the story of Hansel and 

Gretel has been very popular both inwrit- 

ten and oral forms, I would classify this 

story withthe last episodes of that tale (Type 

, 327A). It has these motifs incommon with Hansel 

“ and Gretel: capture by ogre; preparation for caok- 

ing boy; ogre thrown into water (Type 1120); escape 

and return for ogre’s treasure. Some parallels to Type 

327 as a whole are these: Grimm, NL.15; Jacobs, English 

Fairy Tales, No.22; Chase, Grandfather Tales, Nos.4 and 9; 
Roberts, South from Hell-fer-Sartin, No.10. 








One time Jack's mother sent him out to cut 
her some stove wood. Now Jack went out, 
but he didn't go right away to cut wood. 
You see, Jack wasn't what you'd call 
lazy, but he didn't exactly like to work 
either. Anyway, he was walking down 
the big road, studying about how he 
could get out of cutting wood. He 
saw one of the prettiest girls you 
ever saw. She came walking down 
through the woods. So, Jack went 
on to meet her and started in to 
courting her. And she didn't object 
any, either. They stood there and sort 
of smiled awhile. Talked for a little 
while. Jack found out she was a king's = 
daughter. Couldn't have been there long. 
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All at once Old 
Giant just jumped 


right out from behind J NG. a ve EFA Oy Z 
a big old chestnuttree. (4 (Sea ta ‘ st Ff 
Picked up Jack in one hand. RZ y y, 
Picked up that girl inthe oth- — A iS _ 7 i YW; 
er hand. Old Gianttuckedthem ~7 “aes \ # Ae Ip 
under his arms and walked right ~/ "ade Cyl aa 
off through the bresh withthemkick- “7 ¥, ae, by Uv, 
ing and hollering. Old Giant just sque- “/SAgiees ») y Mb Y 
ezed the breath out of them. Eased up (Sg Vf ba 
when they got quiet. Well, Old Giant carried S$ Jo , 

Jack and the king's girl down into a big deep 
hollow where he had a little draw fenced in with AS 
tree trunks. Old Giant had just twisted trees as big VEZ 
as your waist right off above the ground. Then he'd A 


stripped the limbs off and jabbed the trees deep into the 

ground. Bound the tops together with grape vines. Made a 
pretty good fence. When Old Giant got to his valley with Jack 
and the king's girl, he took them up to his cave where he lived. 
Had a spring close by. He hadchickens, sheep, goats, and some 
pigs in front of his cave in pens. Sure was awful handy there. A 
big cooking pot was in front of the cave. Big piles of wood were 
stacked up behind the cook pot. Jack couldn't help but wish his 
Ma had all that wood. Well, Sir, that giant took Jack andthe girl 
right up to the old cook pot and says to that king's girl," You 
cook this boy for my supper, or I put both of you inthe pot!" 

That girl started shaking her head "no". But Jack up and == 


says, "You might as well cook me. No use both of us == 
getting killed." Jack winked at that girl as he said a 
it. Jack turned to Old Giant and says, "Tie meup — 





so I can't get away while this girl builds a fire Se 
and heats the water. You can go take a nap . 
before you eat. You look tuckered out." 
Old Giant said he guessed he would take 

a nap. Tied Jack up. Went off back 

into that cave, Pretty soon you 


could hear snores like thunder = 
coming out of that cave, Not = FE. 
long before Old Giant came == SFZ ~ 
out of that cave, hungry ae ; S 
asa bear. Theking's = ee zs 
daughter did not = “Jack winked at 
h h a ZS that a. ae 
ave the pot ee ae 
— ae 39 
cleaned, let = 





alone having supper ready. She fixed Old Giant some cold corn 

pone and meat, Told him to go hunt something for the next day 

while she scrubbed the pot and got supper ready. Old Giant laughed 

and laughed. He thought she wastrying to keep from getting cook- 

edherself. But, he atehis cold vittles and went off into the woods. @ 4 
Soon as Old Giant left, the king's girl untied Jack, They got 

all the extra bed clothes the giant had, Put them into the cooking 

pot. Went downto the pigs, andchickens, andsheep, and == 

goats. Says, "Can we have a little blood?"  _ —— 

Animals says, "Yes, Rather give you a = 

little than Old Giant all we got." Jack ™ 

and the king's girl tooka little blood : 

from each animal and some of X% 

theirown. They took the blood, a 

poured it into that cooking Se 

pot on top ofthe sheets and 

pillow cases. Started the 

fire. Water started bub- 

ling. Old Giant got 

home. Old Giant says, 

"My supper ready? 

Sure smells good." 

King's girl says, 

"No. He's the tough- 

est thing I've ever 

seen." Old Giant 

grunted he'd go take 

another nap. Went 

onto bed, Got up aft- 

er a while. Roared 

for his supper. That 

girl told him his sup- 

per was still tough--for 

him to come see for him- 

self, Old Giant stamped 

out to the door of his cave. 

Walked out on the ledge above 

the cook pot. Girl gave him a 

sharp stick, says, "Here. See for ; 

yourself is he tough." Old Giant had pr first, 

to lean 'way over to punch into that ket- into the pot! 

tle. Got down on his knees, leaned over, 

punched, and says, "Sure is tough."' About that 

time, Jack ran out from where he'd been hiding. Hit 

—_ giant. Knocked him, head first, right into that old black 
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cook pot. Scalded Old Giant to death. Jack took that king's daugh- 
ter back to her home, Then he went home, Got his brothers to 
take mules and sleds to Old Giant's cave. Brought home all that 
wood, Made him acrate, Put the chickens on topthe wood. Sent 
them home, Drove all the sheep and goats and pigs home, behind 
the sleds of wood, 

The last time I heard anything about Jack, he'd married that 
king's daughter. They were doingright well. And Jack hadn't had 
to cut any wood. There was still plenty of that giant's wood left 
for Jack's wife, and his Ma, too. That's not counting what Jack 
gave his brothers for hauling it home. 


ODI D~H 


OPPORTUNITY 


Scholarships 


Many youths in the Southern Appalachians who desire a 
college education, and are qualified for it by their ed- 
ucational background, abandon their ambitions inthe belief 
that college is financially impossible for them. They are 
unaware of the countless sources of financial assistance 
through scholarships, loans, and student employment oppor- 
tunities. 

As a service to the Appalachian Mountain region, the 
Council of the Southern Mountains makes available, free of 
charge, a listing of over 265 sources of financial aid. 
It does this in an effort to help deserving young people 
of the southern highlands find a way to continue their ed- 
ucation. 

If you know of anyone who is being denied a college ed- 
ucation because of a lack of knowledge of the many aids 
available, please send for this list. 

Simply mail a postal card to: 

COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 
COLLEGE BOX 2000 BEREA, KENTUCKY 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CENTER, FRENCHBURG, KENTUCKY 
Two registered nurses for duty in the Jane Cook Hospital. 
Opportunity for one to become Nursing Supervisor. Send 
your application to: Board of Methoont Missions, Depart- 
ment of Medical and Educational Service, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


UPLANDS SANATORIUM, PLEASANT HILL, TENNESSEE 
Needs a doctor interested in retiring from city practice 
to a place of less strain; in a growing community. Ideal 
climate. For information, write: Supt. J.F.Meisamer. 
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Like anything that grows, the Coun- 
cil of the Southern Mountains needs 
nourishment. While it is neither 
vegetarian nor carnivorous, it does 





jz derive its strength andenergy from 
5 a certain green substance known as 
currency. But unlike all living 


eo 
A creatures of Nature, which trans- 

form that which they consume into 
strength and energy for themselves 
alone, the Council, through a u- 
nique method known as social osmo- 
sis, transforms the currency it con- 
sumes into a form of strength and 
energy for others who may be suf- 
fering from economic blight, edu- 
cational drought, and other insid- 
ious malignancies related toa lack 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





—_ : 
me. " 

Assoc. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
of opportunity. But the Council, 
obeying the laws of physics, does 
need more strength and energy to 
sustain it for the work it does. 
It cannot live on the satisfaction 
it gets from distributing strength 
and energy to others. A punch press 
can stamp out thousands of useful 
objects, but there comes atime when 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ADVISER 
it needs lubrication if it is to 
keep on operating. While the Coun- 
cil receives financial assistance 
from institutions and individuals 
for specific projects, it receives 
far less than enough for the main- 
tenance of its staff. Theoretically, 
Council memberships should pay for 
this. Unfortunately, memberships 
EDITOR 
pay for less than 27% of the staff’s 
salaries. Yet the Council is actu- 
ally understaffed for the amount of 
work that must bedone. This is not 
a plea for more staff members, but 
rather for a means to keep those 
who are today making the Council 
the expanding organization that it 
ia. 





SENIOR OFFICE SECRETARY 


WON'T YOU HELP? 
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AGRICULTURE 


The Farmer, His Family, His Organizations 
--- in 1975 


To make a mental broad jump 
into the future-say to 1975- 
one ought to take a running 
start from as far back in the 
past as he can find a good 
firm footing. The past is not 
what folks usually remember 
it to have been. Their under- 
standing of what they call the 
"the good old days" consists 
of rosy-tinted generalities. 
The pattern of things to come 
is here for all tosee-if they 
will. According to this pat- 
tern, then, what are the chang- 
es to be expected inthe farm- 
er, his family, and his organ- 
izations, by 1975? 

First, these three elements 
of American life are not only 
going to change, they are al- 
ready changing sorapidly that 
the average man's concept of 
them is grossly inaccurate. 
The farmer, his family, and 
his organizations do not con- 
form tothe generally held pic- 
ture of them. 

NUMBER OF FARMERS DIMINISHES 

The number of farmers is 
rapidly diminishing. His rela- 
tionship to the land has chang- 
since it is but one source 
of his income. His economic, 
educational, religious, and 
social interests have become 
widely decentralized. The whole 
traditional pattern of inter- 
relationship between capital, 
labor, and management is up- 
set and unstable. "Urbaniza- 
tion" of the rural dweller is 
being accomplished by a two- 
way flow of cultural inter- 
change. 

All these and other changes 
are proceeding at such speed 
that quantitative and quali- 
tative studies of themcan- 
not keep pace. The average 
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citizen, including the farm- 
er himself, thinks of the to- 
tal farmsituation, therefore, 
with an understanding which 
might have been reasonably val- 
id for planning purposes five 
years ago. 

Second, the rate of change 
in this total farm-focus as- 
pect of modern life is going 
to increase. By 1975 the farm- 
er, his family, and his organ- 
izations will bear almost no 
resemblance whatever to these 
same elements of national life 
today. 

FARMER TO PLAY NEW ROLE 

Third, the changes themsel- 
ves will be of this nature: 

The farmer will bea big busi- 
nessman among other big busi- 
nessmen. He will live on or 
near his "farm" depending upon 
factors quite unrelated tohis 
traditional role. Family inter- 
ests andconvenience, gracious 
and picturesque location, rea- 
sonable proximity to great 
centers of trade and culture 
will determine his home site. 
He will be urban-oriented in 
his interests and affiliations. 
He will be a capitalist em- 
ploying both management and 
labor. He will be well-educa- 
ted, well-read, confident, and 
influential. His wife will be 
a member of the leading social 
and civic groups. She will be 
free to take trips with her 
husband and to get the chil- 
dren from school or college 
for weekends at home. The chil- 
dren will have multiple con- 
tacts anddiverse allegiances. 
Their major associations with 
the "farm" may well be occa- 
sional afternoons riding fa- 
vorite horses kept for this 
purpose. continued 43 








The rest of the farm people who 
make all or part of their living 
from farming will become more and 
more clearly identified by social 
class groupings. There will be man- 
agers, many of whom will live with 
their families onthe farms, but the 
family-centered fellowship and shared 
responsibility of the "family farm" 
will be inappropriate in agri-busi- 
ness organization. There will be la- 
borers who will resemble the labor- 
ers in any industry. There will be 
seasonal workers, and there will be 
the very poor who will live inrural 
areas at subsistence levels, not un- 
like in their social status the poor 
of the cities. 

The part-time farmer will continue 
to be any one of the above transi- 
tional adjustment into or out of 
farming, or engaged in supplement- 
ing income or enriching leisure. 

The farmer’s family will be ori- 
ented toward the social standards 
of the city and the nation. The in- 
dividual members of his family will 
have individual visions ofwide hor- 
izons and will not be land-crop- 
livestock management team. They will 
turn of necessity toother vocations 
as farm acreages increase and farm 
mumbers decrease. 

The farmer’s organizat ions will be 
incorporated groups, devoted to ef- 
Piciency of production, distribution, 
sale, and profit, in which the in- 
dividual farmer and farm worker will 
have less and less influence but 
outside of which he will be unable 
to eam his living in agriculture 
or in agriculturally-related activ- 


ity. 

. CHANGES BOTH GOOD AND BAD 

These changes are clearly dis- 
cemible in the total social sit- 
uation todsy. Intrinsically, they 
are neither all good nor all bad. 
They are, however, about to happen. 
What does the farmer propose to do 
about them? What do the farmer and 
his family really want? Are urban 
values so obviously more satisfying 
that every effort should be made to 
hasten these changes? 

Is assimilation of the farmer and 
what has been his way of life into 
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a uniform national culture, of which 
the “organization man" is 4 sample, 
so desirable a development that these 
signs of the times should be greet~- 
ed with joy? Is the farmer already 
so hopelessly enslaved by autama- 
tion and vertical integration that 
what he wants can have no effect on 
what he is going to get? How does 
the farmer preserve-not the form 
of the past~but rather the values 
of the past? 

There once was aman who was will- 
ing to pay one thousand dollars to 
learn exactly where he was destined 
to die. His friends advised himnot 
to waste his money, saying that he 
would find out soon enough at any 
rate. He replied that he needed to 
know now so that he could avoid 
ever going near that place. If the 
changes which have been predicted 
are but close to the truth about 
what is happening to the farmer, 
his family, and his organizations, 
there is still time. The year 1975 
is 16 long years hence. 


MR. P. F. AYER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF THE COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUN- 
TAINS, is available to speak to 
GROUPS OF ALL KINDS. 

HE HAS WORKED NINETEEN YEARS IN 
THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN REGION-- 
AS AFARM MANAGER, TEACHER, COLLEGE 
ADMISS IONS FIELD WORKER. HE IS ALSO 
ON THE STAFF OF THE SOCIOLOGY DE- 
PARTMENT OF BEREA COLLEGE AND HAS 
JUST COMPLETED A YEAR'S STUDY OF 
THE PROBLEMS OF SOUTHERN MIGRANTS 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL CITIES OF THE 
NORTH. 

MR. AYER IS INTERESTED IN PRESENT- 
ING THE PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS AND IN 
EXPLAINING THE WORK (@ THE COUNCIL 
OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS. 

IF YOU HAVE PROVISIONS IN YOUR 
BUDGET, THE COUNCIL WILL BE GRATE- 
FUL FOR A CONTRIBUTION IN RETURN 
FOR MR. AYER’S SERVICES. IF NOT, 
WE SHALL SEND HIM TO YOUR MEETING 
ANYHOW AS A SERVICE TO THE APPALA- 
CHIAN SOUTH. 

WRITE: COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINS , COLLEGE BOX 2000, BEREA, 
KENTUCKY. 
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THE ARTS 
Here, from the pen of Richard Chase--author of “The Jack Tales” and 
“Grandfather Tales’’--is some advice to young mountain writers on what 
to do about 


THE COMPULSION TO WRITE 


by Richard Chase 





CREATIVE WRITING of any real 
worth is, it seems to me, acase of 
"have to". An idea is conceived in a 
writer's mind, it develops there for 
a while, and then a kind of natural 
force brings it forth. The final worth 
of any writing, then, depends on how 
much knowledge, how much spiritual 
nourishment the particular writer's 
mind has acquired in going to school, 
in reading, in absorbing his own environment thoroughly, with 
sensitive eyes and ears and heart, and with his whole being tuned 
in" to living forces around him. 
Would it not be good for us who aspire to become'"'Southern 
p) Mountain writers" to absorb thetraditions ofour own people? Such 
traditions exist in great variety and profusion; not just songs, bal- 
lads, tales, music, and folklore, but local and regional lore that 
could be a great quarry out of which to fashion our creative writ- 
ing. We can never write convincingly about things we have not ex- 
perienced personally. I believe that once we seek chances to know 
clearly and fully all the good things about our Southern Appalachian 
heritage, then we can be assured of the real worth of what we might, 
with this knowledge, doaswriters. For example, the natural speech 
is often full of rich and colorful uses of the English language. 
("Hit used correctly, and "you'ns", are not bad grammar, but 
archiac usages which often convey more exact meanings than so- 
called "proper speech".) We can, by being true to the best in our 
environment and the finest traditions of our own kindred people, 
better communicate with them and, consequently, with the outside 
world. 
Every writer--always keeping in mind his relation to his own 
® # Place, his own People, and his own Heritage--can improve his 
work by a constant gathering of knowledge of the great writers of 
the Past. We do need a perspective on History. Then, with this 
widened knowledge, any writer must, I think, constantly relate this 
knowledge of the Past to his own Present in the living environment 
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wherein he stands. He need never be imitative, for being "crea- 
tive’ means a synthesizing of Past and Present in all of Life and 
in the lives of coming generations. Knowledge of the past tradi- 
tions of our English language, as well as knowledge of ''The Great 
Tradition" (as many scholars call it) of the ancient Greeks and 
Hebrews, are the fountainhead of most of our culture and civili- 
zation. But, young writer, whatever you do, never read the Bible 
nor Shakespeare, nor anything ever written, with the feeling, "I 
must appreciate this because Isaiah wrote it" or, "because Shake- 
speare wrote it". If Will Shakespeare and Isaiah don't stand on 
their own merits, for you, then you have taken hold of such "great" 
writers by the wrong handle. Read Emerson's essay on "Self 
Reliance" which has been many a young American's inspiration for 
a Declaration of Mental Independence. "Nothing is so sacred as 
the integrity of your own mind." 

It is wonderful when you can keep and cultivate anunquench- 
able curiosity, an insatiable hunger, for the human spirit in its 
long quest for the Eternal Truths. It is this constant search that 
does indeed make a man free from false values, as well as from 
plain ignorance and unreasoning prejudices. 

In your writing, always keep seeking for a fresh, clear, new 
way with the words youchoose. Don't be afraid of ''common" words 
and phrases but do avoid "cliches", stale and so-called "popular" 
phrases that soon lose all novelty and interest. Don't strive after 
big words, either. Thoreau said, "Simplify, simplify, simplify!" 
Try tofind the right words to say what you mean and say it in your 
own way; words that are fresh, that have new uses and clear mean- 
ings for you, that are true to our own mountain idiom and ourown 
colorful and unique American uses of the English tongue. 

Color and movement in your choice of words are very impor- 
tant factors. There is a line in an Appalachian folk song that il- 
lustrates this: 

".,. but my true-love she sought my voice, 

came running to the window..." 
How much better than, "...she heard my voice..." for we can see 
her listening and running to discover where her true-love's voice 
is coming from. Once I had apoem which began, "While the ocean 
washed upon the shore..." I showed it to an older friend, a poet, 
and he gave me a severe lecture on color and movement in my 
choice of words. I tried again and finally this worthless line be- 
came, "While the green ocean rammed the granite rocks..." 
Just look at the difference! 

There are three great American writers that have meant much 
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to me - great "prophets", in the Bible sense, in 
that they were concerned about the spiritual well- 
being of their nation, aboutus, As William Creech 


at Pine Mountain put it, "...I am hoping for a 
bright and intelligent people after I"m dead and 
gone."' These three are: Emerson, Thoreau, 


and Walt Whitman. A point or two on each, as 
they have affected me, a "mountain writer", no 
longer young but still seeking after knowledge 
that relates to my life here in this part of our 
world, Iearly discovered the intense personal 
significance, to me, of Emerson's essayon "Self 
Reliance". Many young Americans, writers or 
not, have had their spines stiffened, their minds 
cleared, and their hearts reassured by that essay. 
Thoreau went to live out at Walden Pond, not be- 
cause he had soured on the world (as many think) 
but to prove that any young writer could, if he 
had a strong compulsion, find a way, with his 
needs met, to get his writing done and not let his 
heart be stifled. I discovered, at 17, Walt Whit- 
man's "Leaves of Grass", a strange and diffi- 
cult book, but a record of the completeness of 
one man's life and thoughts, feelings, failures, 
hopes and fears. Whitman may still be contro- 
versial in some quarters, but in his work he is 
warm and human, and provoking and, like many 
of us, stumbling and faltering toward a fresh 
new way with words. His writing is not poetry 
in any of the usual meanings of that word, for he 
is truly more like the old Hebrew prophets. Try 
his short piece, "Poets to Come". 

Although it has been pointed out that it is 
possible to portray our region without deliber- 
ately using the quaint or old language from the 
past, it is also true that our literature abounds 
in the picturesque. One ofthe most active sources 
of knowledge and inspiration concerning the tra- 
ditions of our Southern Mountains is the workof 
the English folklorist, musician, and teacher, 
Cecil Sharp. This scholar gathered our great 
living heritage of ancient songs into two thick vol- 
umes: "English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians" and "The Cultural Significance - 








the Tradition". Later in life, I found James Still's "River of 
Earth" and the works of Elizabeth Madox Roberts--both great 
mountain writers. 

There is a wonderful leaven (as the Bible says) working a- 
mongst us. Have you felt this yourself? The Council of the South- 
ern Mountains and its magazine, "Mountain Life & Work" exist to 
help foster this leaven, and to help all our people to see visions 
and dreams of a newer, better world. 

. * * * . 

A word about techniques of writing. Systems vary. I can only 
tell you how I go about it. 1. I"get it out of me" by scribblingon 
long yellow legal-size tablets. Often faint ideas will develop more 
clearly, once the compulsion seizes hold of me, if I just take my- 
self in hand, grab a tablet and pencil, and get started. Sometimes 
ideas will get ahead of words, and I'll make a note on the margin. 
2. Igo over this scrawl adding, subtracting, re-arranging words 
and sentences all over the place. 3. I get it typed. (Always dou- 
ble space your typing!). Even my first typing sees a lot of chang- 
ing and re-arranging. 4. Then I go overthe typed copy and change 
and tighten up, again and again. I often have a hard time getting it 
to suit me; and even then a good friend's advice and editorial help 
had often kept me from making bobbles. (As a matter of fact, an 
old friend, who is a promising young mountain writer, read this 
article for me, and made many editorial suggestions. It was the 
5th revision he read, and what is printed here is the 8th!). Nearly 
every writer often has his nose so close to his work it's hard for 
him to judge what he has done. 

The mainthing for any young writer isto get it written no mat- 
ter how rough or awkward, or "bad" it may seem to him. He may 
want, may need, may have a compulsion to get it out of him, to 
get it written, somehow, anyhow, even any-which-a-way. So, 
young writer, when you do take pen in hand and get something, 
anything, actually set down on paper, you are over the first and 
hardest part of it. And my best advice, according to my own ex- 
perience, is this: Never, never destroy one smallest scrap of your 
own creative work, no matter how childish, how immature, how 
clumsy nor how "bad" you may think itis. Lay it by, yes, but 
don't burn it. The seeds of that ideamightdeveloplater. Besides, 
you are usually the worst judge of all concerning the worth, or 
worthlessness, of what you get written down. 

* * * * ok 

When you feel the itch to write, WRITE! And luck to you! 
Keep reading, keep dreaming, keep in touch with real people, keep 
faith in our future and you cannot help but gain confidence in your- 


self and in the visions you wish to share with your Kindred. 
48 continued on page 63 
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EDUCATION 


Here is a plan for education which grew out of a Council scholar- 
ship for nursing. It could be put into effect almost anywhere there 
are people with vision and initiative. It is a plan any group could 
be proud to sponsor; and any student could be proud to use. The author 
is Administrator of the Scott County Hospital, Oneida, Tennessee. 


a IMAGINATION IN ACTION! 


by Velmer P. Turnage 


In the month of September, 1957, Miss Patricia Roy, of 
Oneida, Tennessee, entered the Baroness Erlanger School of 
Nursing, Chattanooga, Tennessee, to begin herthree years nurses 
training. Miss Roy is attending this school on funds made avail- 
able under the scholarship program of the Councilof the Southern 
Mountains. Without this money it would not have been possible 
for her to enter training. 

Miss Roy's financial situation and the awarding of the scholar- 
ship were facts well known to the people of Oneida and Scott County. 
The people were very happy for her and were really astonished 
when they found that the difference between her getting the train- 
ing, or remaining home was $500.00. They all were under the 
impression a girl in training would need over $1,000 the first 
year. 

A group of local citizens who are members of the Oneida Ki- 
wanis Club then beganto talk this matterover among themselves. 
They felt that our young people should have anopportunity to further 
their education when they had a desire to, regardless of their 
families’financial condition. The Council of the Southern Moun- 
tains had helped Miss Roy, but who would help the next one? The 
Oneida Kiwanis Club had money so why not let it be used to give the 
students the borrowing power they will need to get money to further 
their education. 

A proposal of this kind was carried to the Board of Directors 
of the Club, and it was readily accepted. The Board then carried 
the proposal to the members and they accepted the plan. A com- 
mittee was then formed. 

The aim of the Club program is to provide borrowing power 
for interested students who wish to borrow money with which to 
further their education. A local bank whose director is amember 
of the club said his bank wauld gladly lend funds to the students 
who were approved by the committee. No written rules or pat- 
terns were formulated for the program as the committee wanted to 
consider all applications without being bound by restrictions. 
Several verbal restrictions were put down by the club members 
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as the plan was discussed and those were that an accepted applicant 
must be from Scott County, and a graduate of a Scott County High 
School. 


In the process of formulating the program a grant program was & ; 


discussed, which would be an out-and-out scholarship with no strings 
attached, but the members spoke up against sucha plan, Their 
feelings were that it would be too limited due to the size of the club 
funds available, and they felt that money given in grants would not 
be appreciated as much by the student as a loan would be that they 
would be required to pay back. A loan program would also cost 
the club nothing unless a student defaulted on the note. They also 
felt the program would be self-perpetuating. 

At this time there are several students thinking of taking ad- 
vantage of this program next year. 

The award of the scholarship to Miss Roy also stimulated the 
Board of Directors of Scott County Hospital. Miss Roy was a part 
time employee of the hospital during her vacation months and they 
were interested in her future. 

The hospital now has a surplus fund which the Board had never 
made any effort to use. The members discussed the possibility of 
making a little money per year available for deserving students to 
use in furthering their education. The money could be lent to 
them and thus the program would be self-perpetuating. A commit- 
tee was formed, being made up of the Treasurer of the Board of 
Directors, the Chief of Staff and the hospital Administrator. There 
were no actual rules or regulations placed on the program, but 
several stipulations were made which duplicated those of the Ki- 
wanis Club's program: the student was to be a resident of Scott 
County, a graduate of a Scott County High School, and was to study 
in the field of nursing, laboratory work, etc. 

The needed funds would be lent to them by the hospital on a 
yearly basis. There would be no limit as to the number of years a 
student can borrow as long as his or her grades for the past year 
were acceptable. The money would be made available to the stu- 
dent on an expense basis. An application for funds would be sub- 
mitted to the committee on a statement basis and this statement can 
include expected tuition cost, food, rent, clothes, books, etc. 

The hospital Board of Directors will give final approval to the 


application, and the student will be expected to repay the loans within ) & 


a reasonable time after graduation. 

At this time there are several students considering and being 
considered for the program. 

We realize these two programs are not the best, but we feel 
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they are a start in the right direction. We also feel that there 
will not be too many students taking advantage of the programs, 
possibly five the first year, but we feel these students, if they 
borrow the money, will finish their education. 

There is a need for college trained people now more than 
ever. We feel these people must come from here if we canever 
expect them to come here to practice after they graduate. There 
is now money available for educational purposes in all fields from 
these two programs, and we are sure in time it will be used. 





(continued from page 22) 
collected and studied. Folk dancing, arts and crafts, folk humor 
present fertile ground to the investigator. 

The student of speech, tales, superstitions, dancing, music, 
arts and crafts, customs, etc. will find interesting material beg- 
ging to be gathered and studied. The conscientious collector will 
find his stateor regional folklore society interested in what he has 
found and means will be taken to publish his findings if they are 
new or to preserve them in some folklore archive. The collect- 
ing of folklore is fun and its preservation is a duty of all who be- 
lieve that every phase of our society and civilization is worthy of 
study and interpretation. 








LITERACY 
10,000,000 


Non-readers in U.S. 
c3 


Want to do something 
about them? 


A short course inliteracy will be given at the 
John C. Campbell Folk School, Sept. 27 through 
Oct. 16, at Brasstown, North Carolina. It will 
prepare persons to train "volunteer teachers" for 
the TV literacy programs now inoperation in North 
Carolina, Tennessee; and planned forother south- —== 
ern states. 

A $150. 00 scholarship covers room, board, tuition and mat- 
erials, Any person or organization may donate all or part ofa 
scholarship to: The T-V Teaching Trust Fund, John C. Campbell 
Folk School, Brasstown, NorthCarolina. Such gifts should be de- 
signated "for Literacy scholarships". All donations are deduct- 
ible from income taxes, State and Federal. 51 
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SHUCKY BEANS 


by...Estelle S, Rizk 


The well-filled white half runner green bean, or any good 
fall bean, was all that Beulah asked for in late August or 
September to make her shuckie or leatherbritches beans for 
the winter - and Beulah has a way with the making of these 
beans, and the cooking of them later that is hard to beat. 
So let’s pretend for a moment or two that we have dropped 
in on Beulah on shuckie bean making day. 


IT’S EASY TO DO 

They are washed and picked over, strung and broken into 
around two inch lengths. This stringing and breaking of 
beans is a pleasant task if neighbors are there to help, 
otherwise it seems an endless chore, and one working alone 
begins to think that the bottom of the bushel basket will 
never be reached! After a while, one of us can start string- 
ing the beans on acoarse thread or twine, and the work goes 
aster. 


EVER SEW A BEAN? 

A good sharp darning needle is threaded with about two 
yards of the heavy thread and the broken beans are threaded 
on this, through the center of each, and pushed back care- 
fully to the knotted end of the thread. When the lengths 
are filled and the ends knotted together, Beulah hangs this 
circlet of beans on nails onher screened back porch, where 
the afternoon sun beams in and slowly dries them. For how 
many years, and how manv strings of leatherbritches beans 
have been hung to dry on those strong nails would be hard 
to say. But each fall wil! find at least two or three bush- 
els of beans hanging there on her porch, drying slowly. 


FINAL STEPS 

Beulah turns them often - every day or two - and leaves 
them until they are entirely dry and shrunken up into funny 
little shapes. Sometimes this takes a month or longer. 
Then she takes the strings of the dried beans and stores 
them in a clean muslin sack, ties it well and again hangs 
it back on the nail. Most often, she has three or four 
sacks of such beans, from the three or four bushel she has 
done. When the damp fall weather begins, she takes her 
sacks of beans inside and stores them in a cool dry place. 
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HOW TO COOK LEATHERBRITCHES 
Beulah has shuckie bean parties when the days become 
short and the evenings are long. The night before she takes 
enough of the dried beans to make a good sized kettle full- 
they swell alot, perhaps twice their size. She washes them 
> @ ven and leaves them overnight to soak, and then the next 
morning they are put tocook slowly with cubes of salt pork, 
or a ham hock. Beulah counts on a good three or four hours 
for a big batch to cook until they are well done. 


THE TRIMMIN’S 

There will be a great kettle of these wonderfully good 
green beans, and there will be cornbread, as only Beulah 
can make it, baked inanold iron skillet and served in pie- 
shaped wedges of browned heavenly goodness. 

For a real shuckie bean party, the beans and the corn- 
bread will be enough, with some apple butter or sorghum, 
plenty of country butter and another skillet of hot corn- 
bread to finish up on. 
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Community Development 


In the spring issue of Mountain Life & Work, readers 
were introduced to Milton Ogle who became the Council’s 
Community Resources Development Counse!or. Since then, Mr. 
Ogle has been engaged in a program ot study and research. 
It has included meeting with over 1,000 people concerned 
with community development, either on a broad basis or in 
connection with their own communities. Groups from ten 
individual communities have been interviewed and represen- 
tatives of seven state or area community development pro- 

' grams have been consulted. This has involved more than 
10,000 miles of travel through the Southern Appalachian re- 
gion. 
For six months he has been observing communities which 
have been successful in improving their living conditions, 
and securing background information as to how the improve- 
ments came about. Also much time has been spent getting 
acquainted with the agencies of state and federal govern- 
ment and independent agencies that have services that are 
available to communities in their development programs. 
Soon Mr. Ogle will be available to communities in the 
Appalachian South without charge to the community. Although 
the Council’s program is still inthe process of preparation, 
Mr. Ogle would welcome any background information concerning 
your community, should you wish to use his services some- 


time in the near future. tne 
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EDUCATION 


WRITER’S WORKSHOP 


Chad Drake, former editor of Mountain Life & Work, and one e 
of the principle instructors at the workshop, here explains 
it in simple writing for easy reading. 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 
IF YOU CAN, YOU CAN READ SIMPLE WRITING. 
TWO MILLION ADULTS IN THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 
CAN ONLY READ SIMPLE WRITING. 
THEY CANNOT READ HARDER WRITING. 
YOU CAN WRITE FOR THESE ADULTS. 
TRY IT. 
THE RULES ARE SIMPLE. 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 
1. USE SIMPLE WORDS. 
2. USE SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
3. USE ONLY ONE IDEA IN EACH SENTENCE. | 
4, MAKE SENTENCES TEN WORDS OR LESS. 
5. USE 50 WORDS OR LESS ON A PAGE. 
6. MAKE YOUR WRITING INTERESTING, 


SOME PEOPLE OF OUR MOUNTAINS NEED EASY READ- © 


ING MATTER. 


RATS CE 


YOU CAN HELP WRITE SIMPLE MATERIAL. 


READ THE REST OF THIS STORY TO FIND OUT HOW. 
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Perhaps the preceding seems simple, but it took 
much longer to write than this relatively long and in- 
volved section. 

Any idea that simple writingis easily written is 
quickly dispelled by talking with the 15 participants 
who sweated out the workshop at Red Bird Mission 
School, Beverly, Kentucky, this summer. 

This second annual workshop provided training 
to individuals who were interested in a variety of 
projects, ranging from a simplified version of the 
Bookof Common Prayer toa pamphlet on quick freez- 
ing of home-grown vegetables. 

Working eight hours or more a day, the par- 
ticipants in the workshopdid more than just produce 
simplified writing to be used in their home commu- 
nities. In addition, they organized a''Communica- 
tors' Guild", started a word-list research project, 
and made plans for a monthly newspaper to be writ- 
ten in simple language. 

Membership inthe Communicators' Guild is open 
to writers, photographers, artists and others who 
are willing to contribute their particular talents to 
producing easy reading material. If you are inter- 
ested in knowing more about the Guild, write this 
magazine requesting information. 

Since the workshop, several organizations have 
expressed an interest in using the facilities of the 
Guild to produce material that will reach families 
where reading is an unfamiliar skill. There is a 
great need for simplified pamphlets like those pro- 
duced by the workshop. For example, one Guild 
member, on request, prepared a simplified pam- 
phlet on the care of measles to be distributed by a 
public health nurse, and to be sent home with chil- 
dren when they are released from school because of 
the disease. 

If you would like training in simple writing for 
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easy reading, you should consider taking the correspondence course 
now being offered by Baylor University. For information, write: 

Dr. Richard W. Cortright, Director 

Baylor Literacy Center 

Baylor University 

Box 123, U. B. Exchange 

Waco, Texas 

The Council was able to assemble some of the leading experts 

in the field for the workshop. Dr. Seth Spaulding has spent most 
of his adult life working in the field of simplified writing, most 
recently in Burma. Dr. Cortright has worked both in this country 
and abroad with Frank Laubach. Mr. Dick Creedon, editor of the 
Koininia Magazine, did most of the writing for Walt Disney's 
"Snow White". 





LEFT TO RIGHT: SETH SPAULDING, DICK CREEDON, DICK 
CORTRIGHT, AND CHAD DRAKE. 


Several of the participants were from the Eastern Kentucky 
area, with others coming from West Virginia, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, and Utah. 





Estelle Rizk, of Grayson, Kentucky, is well known to read- 
ers of the Ashland Independent newspaper as a keenly ob- 
servant writer who finds interesting subject matter in the 
simple, everyday living habits of those around her. You will 
enjoy her article on page 52. 
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TRIBUTE 


The Council Salutes 


Up many a hollow in the Southern Appalachian high- 
lands, are children who would normally be listless, but who 
are not; who would often miss school, under ordinary circum- 
stances, due to colds, but who now resist them. The reason 
for this improved status? VITAMINS. The Council of the 
Southern Mountains feels that vitamins are an essential fac- 
tor in bettering the health of mountain children by prevent- 
ing the low resistance which makes them prone to so many 
ailments, and by augmenting their diets which are not always 
well balanced. 

The Council made a plea for vitamins, with the 
stipulation that it would see that they reached the neediest 
families. Since then nearly 150,000 vitamin capsules (and 
liquid preparations for babies) have been sent to workers in 
the mountains who were qualified to know the needs of those 
in their areas. 

A surprisingly small number of people are respon- 
sible for this great influx of vitamins to the Council. You 
may never have heard of them, but they are certainly worth 
knowing, having taken on themselves the task of procuring 
these vitamins from the manufacturers and from private sources. 

Mrs. Joseph Daly, New York City 

Mrs. Shirley Shepard Allen, Franklin, Michigan 

Miss Margaret Greig, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Miss Adda Dilts, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Mr. James A. Zitzman, Kapperston, W. Virginia 

Mrs. Joseph Parker, Richmond, Indiana 

Mrs. Jane Kushner Schisgall, New York City 

Miss Priscilla Baldwin, Libertyville, Illinois 
and two Chapters of the Sigma Phi Gamma International Soror- 
ity: 

Lambda Chapter 

Eta Upsilon Chapter 

The following are the companies which contributed 
so generously, and are making the Council’s program of dis- 
tribution possible: 

Abbott Laboratories 
U.S.Vitamin Corporation 
E.R.Squibb and Son 

Hof fman-LaRoche 

Smith, Kline and French 


150,000 vitamin capsules sounds like a great many. 
Yet, in the highland counties served by the Council, 150,000 
capsules would not be enough to supply the children in the 
first grade with ONE each. 


Won’t you please make our cause known? 


THE HEALTH OF OUR CHILDREN TODAY IS THE WEALTH OF OUR NATION 
TOMORROW 
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HEALTH 


COUNCIL SURVEY ON IMMUNIZATION e@ | 








IN February 1959, areporton the work of the Health 
Committee of the Council of the Southern Mountains was 
submitted to the Board of Directors. Among the projects 
listed for the year 1958-59 was the following: 


“THE UNDERWRITING OF A SURVEY IN THREE COUNTIES IN SOUTH- 
WEST VIRGINIA TODETERMINE MOTIVATING FACTORS IN GETTING 
PARENTS TO HAVE THEIR CHILDREN INOCULATED.” 

This study, whichis nowcompleted, is confined to Dicken- 
son, Russell and Wise counties. Ina previous survey con- 
ducted by Dr. Jessee, Director of the Health District en- 
compassing this tri-county area, it was found in 1952 that 
67.4% of one-year-old infants had not received any immuni- 
zations. This finding was the main impetus behind the pre- 
sent investigation. It is interesting to note that in the 1959 € a 
study of infants in the same counties, 56.7% had not received 
anyimmunizations. The report states, 'Even more recently, 
there is concern about the fact that an estimated 10,500,000 
children in the United States, under 5 years of age, have not 
completed their polio vaccination series. Surgeon General 
Burney of the U.S. Public Health Service reports that, 'The 
rates for paralytic cases were highest in the l-year-olds, 
and more than half of all paralytic cases occurred inchildren 
under 5 years of age.'" 

The main goal of the survey was to ascertain the reasons 
why some parents are motivated to have their children inoc- 
ulated while others are not; to find the means of communi- 
cation necessary to reach those parents who are, today, deny- 
ing their children the protection that could be theirs free of 
charge. 

Parents were divided into two general classes; cooperative 
and uncooperative. The factors which characterized each of @ 
these classes serve to point up needs which have long been known 
to exist. It was found, for instance, that those who were cooper- 
ative were generally better educated than those who were not. 
The cooperative parents recorded more frequent church attend- 
ance, had more communication facilities (radio, television, tele- 
phone, newspapers), and had agreater percentage of automobiles. 
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Of prime importance was the need to find out to whom uncoop- 
erative parents turn for advice. It was found, unfortunately, 
that uncooperative parents most frequently do not seek advice. 
When they do, they are most likely to turn to friends and neigh- 
2 bors, secondly to relatives, third to public officials, fourth 
to physicians, and least often to ministers. The Report was 
careful to point out that, "Since the data are so incomplete, 
further statistical analysis would be more likely to be mis- 
leading rather than helpful, but it is interesting to note that 

within these limits, uncooperative parents seek advice 
significantly less than do cooperative parents in three 
categories: ministers, physicians, and family." 

In a report such as this there are many variables, and one 
cannot draw the conclusion that the figures obtained from 
surveying a random sample of 119 families can be applied 
broadly. There are problem areas which in essence are 
subtle, but which, in final analysis, cannot be ignored. 
Merrill (1958), for instance, found that "even though 81% of 
the mothers surveyed were favorable to the Salk vaccine, 
40% of them did not have their children vaccinated."' Here 
is a considerable gap between attitude and action, 

* How do you reach people of low educational level who are 
uncooperative, who seek advice (if and when they decide they 

need it) from friends and neighbors who may be on their 
same educational level and perhaps equally as prejudiced 
against modern immunization programs? The Report, while 
admitting that there are many areas of the problem which 
require further investigation, states, "The practical im- 
plications of the results of this study areseveral. First and 
foremost, we must aim our health education efforts at peo- 
ple with little education who probably have little interest in 
or a facility for general reading or for newspapers. They 
are not likely to be reached through church membership but 
might be more reasonably approached through religiously 
oriented radio programs. Close familial inter-dependence ap- 

parently will handicap the spread of influence, but once the 

family circle is penetrated, the educational influence is likely 

ito spread to the whole family group, and as such can be con- 

& idered an asset.'"' Dr. Baconsuggests that it might be possible 
to reach the people by means of radio and, taking it a step fur- 

ther, creating a prestige value in being inoculated; emphasizing 
progress up the social scale. He also states, "Another prac- 
tical implication is the necessity of teaching health education in 
the first 4 to 6 years in school; waiting until the 8th or 9th year 
is too late for the group which needs it. Here too, the idea of 
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increased status withimmunization could be encouraged, with re- 
wards and praise for those immunized." 

Doctors Bacon and Jessee feel that while there is a great deal 
more study demanded by this problem that, from the facts already 
gathered, certain salient points are indicated at this time: 

1, The major problem is how to communicate with 
uncooperative parents. 
2. Generally speaking, the parents are uncooper- 
ative because: 
. Low educational level. 
. Low reading level. 
. Lack of communication media, 
. Lack of transportation. 
Tendency to either not seek advice, or to 
seek it among friends, neighbors, and rel- 
atives. 
. Ignorance of the true values of immuniza- 
tion. 
G. Lackof health education among the children 
who could influence their parents. 
3. The most likely avenues of approach seem to be: 
. Religious-oriented radio programs. 
. Television. 
. Health education in the lower grades. 
. Rewarding immunization with praise and, 
if necessary, with prizes. 
E. Organizing the community leaders influen- 
tial with this group. 

Whatever steps are taken, they must be taken soon. The fact 
that immunization in one of the counties surveyed showed an in- 
crease of only 10% in seven years is not only demoralizing, it is 
shameful, But who is to bear the shame? People who, through 
isolation alone, are heirs to a legacy of ignorance? The public 
and private agencies who for years have been devoted to bringing 
education and a knowledge of the"'outside world"to these people? 
Perhaps "shameful" is the wrongword to use. But if it is wrong 
then another word will have to be found to take its place; a word 
that connotes the mockery that is being made of ourso-called 20th 
century progress. 
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This survey, sponsored by the Council of the Southern 
Mountains, was conducted by H.Stuart Bacon, Ph.D., Clinical 
Psychologist, and R.W.Jessee, M.D., Director of the Dicken- 
son-Russell-Wise Health District. 
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RECREATION 


MEET Delight Wing, NEW COUNCIL RECREATION INTERNE. 


HAVE FUN WILL TRAVEL 


Delight Wing is the latest Smith Col- 
lege graduate to work for the Council of 
the Southern Mountains as an itinerant re- 
creator. Her home is Nutley, New Jersey, 
a town of about 28,000 people. But while 
she was born and raised here, and gradu- 
ated from the Nutley High School, she con- 
siders Massachusetts her second home 
state. Here she spent many of her sum- 
mers on Lake Garfield, near Monterey, and later her four years 
of college in Northampton. 

Some of her summer vacations have taken her to California 
and to central Washington state where a relative managed a for- 
estry station. Here she enjoyed horseback riding in the rugged 
countryside. One memorable summer was spent at Marseille, 
France, with a family who had lived in Indo-China during World 
War II. The olderdaughter in the family spent the following sum- 
mer with Delight's family in Nutley. 

Delight's summers during her college years were varied and 
interesting: one summer at a girl's camp in New Hampshire, one 
in a branch of the New York City Public Library, and her final 
summer studying at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. While 
in Scotland she did considerable hiking in the less traveled areas 
and was able to become acquainted with many of the people. 

Delight is very musical and spent much of her free time in 
college participating in choral singing. 

For fifteen years Smith College has sent a graduate tospend 
a year under the direction of the Council in the Appalachian South 
to help in setting up recreation programs and training recreation 
leaders in communities which do not have regular recreation lead- 
ership. Delight will be working under the guidance of Suzanne 
Camp, the Council's full-time recreator. She looks forward tothe 
coming year, to teaching groups singing games, arts and crafts, 
puppetry, sports, and other forms of recreation. 

Miss Wing can be contacted by writingher in care of the Coun- 
cil of the Southern Mountains, Berea, Kentucky. 
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COMING EVENTS 


FALL EVENTS IN SOUTHERN APPALACHIALAND 


Sept. 1-7 
North Carolina Apple Fes- 
tival 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


Sept .3-5 
Beaver Pond District Fair 
New Hope, W.Virginia 
Sept. 5- 
Boots & Saddle Club Horse 
Show 
Weston, W.Virginia 
Sept. 5-7 


Labor Day Weekend Golf 
Tournament 





Sept. 26 (ARS 
Folk Swap Shop Lp} 
Fontana Village, N.C.\Q\ 

Sept. 26-27 
9th Annual Horse Show 
Wilson, N.Carolina 

Sept. 26-28 
Commodore’s Regatta 
Paducah, Kentucky 

Sept. 27 
New Martinsville Regatta 
New Martinsville, W.Va. 

Sept. 27 - Oct. 16 


Course in TV Literacy 


Richmond, Kentucky )®*ZwW Teaching 

Sept. 7 SVB John C. Campbell Folk 
Plug Horse Derby “~\\\i x School, Brasstown, N.C. 
Lexington, Kentucky Y WAS Sept. 29 


Sept. 7-12 y 
Webster County Farm Bu- 
reau Fair 
Webster Springs, W.Va. 

Sept. 9-12 
Barbour County Street Fair 
Philippi, W.Virginia 

Sept. 10-19 
Kentucky State Fair 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Sept. 11 
Tri-County Fair Assn. 
Horse Show 
Petersburg, W.Virginia 
Sept. 12 


Hereford Sale 

Asheville, N.Carolina 
Sept. 14-18 

Dixie Poultry Convention 

Asheville, N.Carolina 
Sept. 14-19 ; 

Burke County Fair bh 

Morganton, N.Carolina<— 
Sept. 20-26 Lorn 

Meade County Fair SY f 

Brandenburg, Kentucky 
Sept. 24-26 

Preston County Buckwheat 

Festival 

Kingwood, W.Virginia 
Sept. 25-26 

Sidewalk Days 

Elizabethtown, Kentucky 
Sept. 25-27 

Adult Mountain Folk Fes- 

tival 

Levi Jackson State Park 

London, Kentucky 
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Fairmont Majorette Fes- 
tival 
Fairmont, W.Virginia 

Sept. 30 - Oct. 3 
3rd Annual State Champion- 
ship Horse Show 
Raleigh, N.Carolina 

Oct. 1-3 
Mountain State Forest 
Festival 
Elkins, W.Virginia 

Oct. 1-4 
Western-style Square Danc- 
ing 
Fontana Village, N.C. 

Oct. 
6th Annual International 
Cup Regatta 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 

Oct. 6-10 
Cherokee Indian Fair 
Cherokee, N.Carolina 


“V7Oct. 6-10 


Dixie Classic Fair 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Oct. 9-10 

Black Walnut Festival 

Spencer, W.Virginia 
Oct. 11 

“Singing Gathering” 

Annual Meeting 

Pikeville, Kentucky 
Oct. 13-17 

92nd Annual N.C. State Fair 

Raleigh, N.Carolina 
Nov. 7 

Blessing of the Hounds 

Lexington, Kentucky 
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continued from page 48 63 

Why not send some of your efforts at writing to Mountain Life 
& Work? We might help you, if you wish, with advice and edito- 
rial suggestions. Every writer needs a good editor. My three 
books would have turned out rather awful on some points if I hadn't 
been so lucky in having good editors. Try it onus. Some fine day 
we might even help you find a publisher for your first book! Send 
in short stories, poems, articles, essays, old songs from your 
family or region, plays, comedy, tragedy, history, narration, de- 
scription, exposition--anything! 

The compulsion to write must not be denied or ignored, but 
nurtured. It can grow and becomea landmark, or wither and leave 
the land without a feature, without a face, by which it can be known. 


CORRECTION CORRECTION CORRECTION 


The 1959 Spring issue of MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK de- 
scribed Chancel, Inc. (a non-profit organization 
supplying special services to those interested in 
using recorded music inchurch services) as having 
a basic membership fee of five dollars per year. 
Chancel, Inc. has informed us that they do not 
charge a membership fee and that their serv- 
ices are given without charge. Their oper- 
ating funds are der ived exclusively from free- 
will contributions. For further infor- 
mation, write to Hobart Mitchell, 
Director, Chancel, Inc., P.O. 
Box 21, Rye, New York. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, 
INC., works to share 
the best traditions 
and human resources 
of the Appalachian 
South with the rest 
of the nation. It 
also seeks to help 
meet some of the so- 
cial, educational, 


spiritual, and cul- 


tural needs pecul- 
tar to this mountain 
territory. It works 
through and with the 
schools, churches, 


YOU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE ON THESE BASES: 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP $ 1.50 

ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 3.00 to $ 4.00 ‘ 
SUPPORTING MEMBERSHIP 5.00 to 24.00 other institutions, 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 25.00 or more gnd by means of sin- 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 5.00 or more 


medical centers and 


cere and able indi- 


SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK INCLUDED IN viduals both in and 
ALL MEMBERSHIPS 
Send check or money order, care of this magazine, 
to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky. 


outside the area. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WorRK, $1.00 PER YEAR 





For Members: 





According to our records, 
your membership and/or 
subscription appears to 
have expired as indicated. 
We are continuing to send 
you current issues in ie) 
belief that you do not 
wish us to drop you from 


our membership. May we hear 
from you? 
NOT turned 


up, you are 
up to date. 








